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Next Month 


Wuart is the date of the Canadian Na- 
tional Exhibition this year? What big 
corporations will celebrate their golden 
anniversary during September? What 
tax returns must be filed during Sep- 
tember in various states? Where is 
the big Mid-West Sales Congress 
going to be held? 


Answers to these and countless other 
business questions will be arranged in 
a special calendar to appear regularly 
each month in AMERICAN BustIness. 
The first calendar will be published in 
the August issue and will chronicle 
September events. The new feature 
will be entitled, “Next Month in Busi- 
ness.” 


Ir 1s planned to make this calendar of 
coming events more than a mere cata- 
log of dates; it will include anniver- 
saries and suggestions of real value to 
an executive in planning his business 
activities. It should be particularly 
helpful as a source of sales bulletin 
material. 
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Centralized “‘Comptometer” battery, show- 


ing twenty operators in the Accounting 


Department of a large paper manufacturer, 


MEN engaged in cost, payroll, statistical and other 
accounting work enjoy the advantages of “Compt- 
ometer” speed, accuracy, flexibility and ease of 
operation. 

“For several very definite reasons, the men in 
our accounting offices are using ‘Comptometers’ ex- 
clusively for all calculating work,” states the auditor 
of a large mid-western paper manufacturer. 

“First, our men find ‘Comptometers’ easy to 
operate. When breaking in a new man on the ‘Compt- 
ometer,’ one of our seasoned operators spends about 
an hour explaining the fundamental opera- 
tions—and from then on the new man 
starts right in on the work assigned, acquir- 
ing speed with practice. Within a short time 
his production is up to standard. 


“Another important reason for our preference for 
‘Comptometers’ is that the Controlled-Key safe- 
guard blocks errors which otherwise would occur 


from partially depressed or fumbled key-strokes. 


“Our experience over a good many years has 
convinced us that the ‘Comptometer’ is the most 
economical machine available—repair expense is 
and it stands the 


”° 


lower . . . production higher .. . 
gaff. Our branches also use ‘Comptometers.’ 
We will be happy to place a trial machine on 
your specific figure work to determine the actual 
savings possible. No obligation. Phone the 
District Manager of the “Comptometer” 

office in your locality, or write direct to 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1724 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Management As a Factor 
in Security Values 


Mr. ALLEN is one of the coun- 
try’s well-known economists and is 
retamed by a group of leading 
banking and business houses 


When plain-spoken Sewell Avery 
said to a grumbling stockholder 
at a recent Montgomery Ward 
stockholders’ meeting, “Hell, 
you’re going to get your dividends. 
Here’s a company that four years 
ago was ready to roll into the river 
and every unit today is profitable,” 
he dramatized the current fight of 
certain groups of stockholders 
against what they term big salaries. 

Stockholders’ meetings of recent 
years haven’t been the dignified, 
dull and stuffed-shirt affairs they 
once were. Stockholders 
wanted to know how much and 
why the responsible heads of their 
companies were paid big salaries. 
It has particularly riled some 
stockholders to see big salaries 


have 


Forward looking, hard hittiné management policies ener- 
setically and fearlessly administered are an intangible asset 
too often overlooked in sizing up the future of a business 


* 
By HARLAND H. ALLEN 


paid to presidents of companies 
paying no dividends. 

The agitation about manage- 
ment salaries, publication of big 
salary figures and_ stockholder 
anxiety about dividends has caused 
many a business man to wonder 
just how much a successful direct- 
ing head of a big company is worth. 
Furthermore, it has spotlighted 
the enormous importance of man- 
agement. 

No one can know how much of 
Ward’s recovery is due to farm 
recovery and how much is due to 
Mr. Avery’s management ability. 
But whatever the answer may be, it 
would seem that $100,000 a year, 
which Mr. Avery receives, is a 
bargain rate to pay for pulling a 
company the size of Ward’s from 
a threatened fall into the river! 
But, of course, there is the angry 
stockholder, the politician and the 
agitator who say, “No man on 
earth is worth $100,000 a year.” 
And that always brings a nod of 
approval from a certain element. 

Every business man is vitally 
interested in this factor of manage- 
ment both from his own personal 
angle, the angle of his own busi- 
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ness, and from the viewpoint of a 
possible or actual investor in com- 
panies paying big salaries. Just 
how much does management mean 
to a business? We asked Harland 
Allen, the well-known investment 
counsel, to point out briefly some 
of the factors of importance in 
management from the investment 
viewpoint. His article follows. 


—The Editors 


LMOST anybody can steer a 
boat in a calm sea. But 
when conditions are 

stormy, treacherous or 
uncertain, then the importance of 
having a resourceful, experienced, 
intelligent hand at the wheel o’er- 
tops everything else. 

Investmentwise, we have been 
running from one choppy sea to 
another for almost a decade. 

The investor who has learned 
anything during this period has 
learned the importance of manage- 
ment. To him, management has a 
double importance. Without tal- 
ented, resourceful, experienced 
management at the wheel of each 
company represented in his spe- 
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Purturrs Perrotevm had al- 
most exactly one-fourth the busi- 
ness of the very successful Texas 
Corporation, yet m 1934 earned 
approximately the same net 


cific securities, the poor investor 
not only cannot be safe in these 
times, he can hardly sleep. 

But the investor must have not 
only skilled management for his 
respective enterprise, he must have, 
or himself become, resourceful 
management for his “fleet” of in- 
dividual securities. 

I would not minimize in the 
slightest the importance of em- 
phasizing favored fields of industry 
in the selection of investments. 
(That is an angle we shall come 
to a little later in this discussion. ) 
But during a period so eccentric 
and unpredictable as the last ten 
years has been, an investor can be 
woefully wrong in a good industry, 
and yet there have been a surpris- 
ing number of opportunities for 
him to have conserved his estate 
and actually improved his position 
through the fortunate selection of 
resourcefully managed enterprises 
in the not-so-good industries. 





One costly mistake, among the 
most frequent to be made by the 
untutored investor, is thinking 
that the most famous company, or 
the biggest company usually has 
the best management. It may once 
have had the best management, but 
that may have been “best manage- 
ment for other times”—different 
times—or it may have been best 
management one or two generations 
back, or it may have been good 
management for half a generation 
ago, so that now most of the key 
men are septuagenarians! 

Some investors are highly pre- 
judiced against the packing indus- 
try. They know just enough about 
that industry to know that hog 
and cattle prices run in cycles of 
ups and downs. Hence, the profits 
in that industry have a tendency 
to run high and then into the red. 
It is true, moreover, that very few 
packing companies have an un- 
broken record of profits. None of 
the big Chicago packers has been 
able to make a profit every year in 
the strictly meat end of his busi- 
ness. Yet right in the midst of the 
Chicago market, where competition 
must be rated at near the stiffest 
of any place in the world in this 
line, is a small packing company 
with an unbroken record of profits 
through both major depressions, 
of the early 1920’s and the early 
1930’s. I refer to Oscar Mayer and 
Company. The investor who has 
owned preferred stock of this con- 
cern has enjoyed a high and rela- 
tively safe yield through perilous 
periods. Owners of the common 
stock have had an unusual assur- 
ance that disaster was not likely 
to wipe out their equity. Have no 
fear, I am not trying to sell any 
of this stock. Neither class is any 
longer available, so far as I know. 
But the record is there and it is 
primarily a record of alert, intelli- 
gent management. Oscar G. Mayer, 
the present president, is one of the 
heads of those small businesses who 
stands out in managerial capacity 
in a way that has not only made 
continuous profits for his own con- 





cern but has made him a leader in 
this industry of giant concerns. He 
is an ex-president of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. 

Turn now to the field of petro- 
leum. Here is a vexed industry, if 
ever there was one. It has been 
vexed by monopoly and greed. It 
has been vexed by wasteful meth- 
ods—wasteful of the underground 
resources of our people, waste- 
ful in drilling methods, waste- 
ful in distribution. The near chaos 
of the industry has brought it 
almost to the brink of nation- 
alization. The biggest corpora- 
tions in that industry have a 
highly precarious hold on profits. 
Deficits are not quite as common 
as earnings, but they are frequent. 
Yet I am thinking now of one mid- 
dle-size concern in that industry 
which has alert, intelligent, re- 
sourceful management, and which 
has done an enormously good job 
of converting gross business into 
net profits. I say has done, because 
I do not want to be on record as 
recommending this company’s se- 
curities as long as this page may 
be in somebody’s file! The trend 
may be reversed “tomorrow”! I 
refer to Phillips Petroleum Corpo- 
ration. This concern is but a small 
fraction the size of its biggest com- 
petitors, yet its distribution has 
been planned and its whole scheme 
has been worked in such a way as 
to make it a low-cost producer and 
distributor in most every market 
it touches. In 1934 it had almost 
exactly one-fourth the business of 
the very successful Texas Corpo- 
ration, yet made approximately 
the same total net earnings. That 
is management! Many other petro- 
leum companies have shown radical 
improvement in earnings between 
one year and the next. Frank 





Phillips has made his company 
climb with the best of them for 
four years in a row. In 1935, he 
sold 80 per cent higher volume 
than in 1929. 

A completely different aspect of 
management, from the investor 
standpoint, is the structural man- 
agement, the skilful planning and 
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proportioning of his individual 
commitments. For stormy seas, a 
boat must have structure to re- 
sist the kind of pressures that will 
threaten, and it must have (at 
least, in the old days it must have 
had) an assortment of sails, each 
suited to catch some favoring wind. 

So in the present precarious in- 
vestment period, safe or success- 
ful investing requires management 
—with skill to hedge or fortify the 
account against pronounced risks 
of the time, and to tie the account 
in to most favoring opportunities. 
It is not resourceful management 
merely to be sure that all the securi- 
ties one buys are good securities, 
any more than it is good architec- 
ture to provide only good timber 
for a house or a boat, without re- 
gard to equally significant ma- 
terials—purposes to be served. 

Resourceful investment manage- 
ment today has provided a liberal 
hedge, or assortment of securities, 
that will protect against inflation. 
But successful management will 
realize that there are other, equally 
significant risks today—some of 
which may be decidedly more im- 
minent—such as the risk of senil- 
ity in an industry. 

The more positive side of suc- 
cessful investment management 
provides diversified tie-up with as 
many ascending industries as can 
feasibly be included—always them- 
selves under good management. 

Outstanding among “ascending 
industries” in these times are the 
chemicals. Every skilfully managed 
account will include a quota of di- 
versified chemicals. The principal 
difficulty involving talent on this 
score will be the choice of items 
that are not too high-priced, yet 
items which truly embrace the op- 
portunities of the chemical field. 

Other “ascending industries” in 
these times include air condition- 
ing, Diesel power, electric equip- 
ment, air transportation, office ma- 
chinery, key materials in the mod- 
ern trend of building. Some of these 
require extreme skill for safe selec- 
tion, just as successful investing in 
the ascending automobile industry 
would have required 25 years ago. 
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Millions from Vacant Lots 


The story of the original idea, the bonus plans, advertising 
methods, merchandising tactics, personnel training, and pro- 


motion plans used by B. G. Lydy in developing a chain of 


twenty-five parking stations, begun in one empty basement 


¢ 
By JOHN L. SCOTT 


NNOUNCEMENT that 
R. G. Lydy Parking Com- 
pany, Chicago operators 


of automobile parking 
stations, is starting work on a new 
parking lot which will represent, 
when opened, an investment of 
more than $50,000, focused atten- 
tion on the fact that parking auto- 





R. G. Lypy, president, R. G. 
Lydy Parking Company, who 
brought system, responsibility and 
sales ability to parking stations 


mobiles is no longer a shoe-string, 
shirt-sleeve business. 

R. G. Lydy wasn’t the first man 
to rent a vacant lot and charge for 
the privilege of leaving an auto- 
mobile parked on it. Perhaps no 
one knows who first offered this 
service to the public, but R. G. 
Lydy is the man who developed 
parking into a real business. And 
this is the story of how he began. 

Back in 1923 Lydy was a sales- 
man for the Chicago Automobile 
Supply House. He worked a group 
of towns in Chicago’s suburban dis- 
trict. As so often happens to other 
salesmen, Lydy wanted to go into 
the same business as his customers. 
He wanted to own a garage. But 
he lacked financing to buy or erect 
a garage. One day, while going 
along Madison Street, he noticed 
an empty basement, half a block 
long with about one hundred feet 
frontage on Madison, Chicago’s 
best known east and west street. 
“Why not rent this lot and let peo- 
ple park their cars here?” thought 
Lydy. “It will be an outdoor gar- 
age, and here I can get a start in 
the garage business without a big 
investment.” 

He soon learned that the Conti- 
nental bank had charge of the lot 
which was owned by the Shedd 
estate. John G. Shedd was, for 
many years, president of Marshall 
Field and Company, owner of much 
Chicago property himself, and one 
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of the best known men in Chicago. 
Lydy went to the bank and saw 
the man in charge of the real estate 
department. The banker was not 
interested in renting the lot. He 
said the Shedd estate was not 
interested. With that air of finality 
which only a banker can assume he 
bowed Mr. Lydy out. Next day 
Lydy was there again. And again 
on the day following. About two 
weeks later, after Lydy had ap- 
peared for his daily call, the banker 
said, “Mr. Lydy, you keep calling 
here to talk to me, and there is 
really nothing to talk about.” 
Then Lydy pulled an ace he had 
been saving. He had been in a busi- 
ness deal with William Mitchell 
Blair, nephew of the late John 
J. Mitchell, head of the bank. Lydy 
told the banker that he was going 
to induce Mr. Blair to take him 
to Mr. Mitchell’s office and pre- 
sent the proposition to him. “Come 
inside and talk this over with me,” 
said the banker. Lydy was pre- 
pared. He had plans drawn show- 
ing just what he proposed to do 
with the empty basement at Madi- 
son and Franklin Streets. The 
banker said it was all right with 
the bank if he could get the ap- 
proval of the Shedd estate. Lydy 
then went to C. A. Welles, secre- 
tary to John G. Shedd, who was for 
many years, prior to his death, head 
of all Marshall Field and Company 
interests in Chicago. Mr. Welles 
listened patiently and the upshot 
of the call was a lease, with a 
thirty-day cancellation clause. 
“That was in 1923 and we still 
have the lease on the property and 
still have a thirty-day cancellation 
clause,” said Mr. Lydy. Mr. Welles 
is now vice president of R. G. Lydy 
Parking Company. When the great 
block-wide Field wholesale building 
was torn down after Field’s moved 
into the Merchandise Mart, Lydy 
leased the block for a parking sta- 
tion which he still operates, pay- 
ing $50,000 a year for the lease. 
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But we are ahead of the story. 
Lydy’s troubles just began when 
he signed the lease for the empty 
basement at Franklin and Madi- 
son. He needed a ramp. Contrac- 
tors were busy in those days and 
one contractor after another re- 
fused to bother with such a small 
job. Finally he induced Joe 
Beuttas, of the B-W Construction 
Company, to take the job. A few 
years later when Lydy was erect- 
ing a $300,000 garage he had oc- 
casion to remember that many of 
the contractors who had refused to 
bother with building a $500 ramp 
were mighty anxious to build that 
garage, but Joe Beuttas and his 
company got the contract. 

When the ramp was completed, 
Lydy called on Standard Oil Com- 
pany to ask for a gasoline pump. It 
didn’t think the parking lot idea 
was important, hence turned down 
an opportunity to get in on the 
ground floor of a business which is 
now one of the largest gasoline ac- 
counts in the Chicago area. The 


A DAILY 
or WEEKLY 





Sinclair Refining Company put in a THE modern parking lot office is a glass window to display merchan- 
pump, and today Lydy’s twenty- _— dise. The giant mechanical attendant marks every station, costs $600 
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C. A. WELLEs, vice president, 
R. G. Lydy Parking Company 


five parking ‘lots and his gar- 
ages feature Sinclair products so 
that sales are approximately two- 
thirds Sinclair products and one- 
third Standard Oil products. It 
might have been different if Stand- 
ard executives could have been a 
little more patient with a 28-year- 
old parking lot operator who tried 
to do business with them. 

Almost from the start there 
were plenty of cars to be parked 
at Madison and Franklin. Lydy 
was undecided whether to charge 
25 or 50 cents for parking, when 
he began. He decided to charge 50 
cents, because he could obtain the 
same revenue from half the cus- 
tomers. It was a fortunate decision, 
because had he started at 25 cents 
there might be no chain of Lydy 
parking stations today. 

Soon people were wanting cars 
washed. Lydy, who was then park- 
ing cars himself, hired a colored 
man and started him to washing 
cars. Not yet convinced that the 
business would be permanent or 
stable (he still thought he wanted 
a garage), he decided to branch 
out. Leasing a vacant lot near 
the White Sox baseball park, he 
opened up the day the baseball 
season started, prepared to handle 


three or four hundred cars. More 
than 2,000 customers appeared 
and Lydy was grabbing men off 
the street and putting them to 
work parking cars. He still oper- 
ates this parking station, but it is 
strictly seasonal. 

By this time (1924), Lydy had 
decided the parking business had a 
future. He began to plan new fea- 
tures to stabilize the business, to 
make it more attractive to cus- 
tomers, to expand sales and to open 
more stations. The first step was 
putting the attendants in uniforms. 
Lydy had attended Western Mili- 
tary Academy at Alton, Illinois, 
where the instructors had drummed 
into his head the importance of 
spic-and-span uniforms. Any man 
who has ever worn an army-type 
uniform never loses respect for it. 
So he had uniforms and caps de- 
signed for the attendants. At first 
he took out two dollars a week for 
uniforms from the salaries of the 
attendants, but this plan was soon 
discontinued; now uniforms are 
furnished all attendants, as well as 
cleaning them free of charge, every 
two weeks. 

Lydy has pioneered in many 
ideas in operating parking lots 
which might well be used in other 
businesses. In the first place he is 
an incurable experimenter. He will 
try almost any idea which might 
add to the service, increase the 
usefulness of his business, or add 
to its revenue. He experimented a 
great deal with different kinds of 
signs. It is difficult to make a virtu- 
ally vacant lot stand out. Try it, 
if you don’t believe it. Lydy learned 
that there are two things that at- 
tract more attention to advertising 
than anything else. One is motion, 
the other an exaggerated size. 
Utilizing both these principles, 
Lydy virtually adopted a standard 
marker for all his stations. It is a 
mechanical giant, a representation 
of a Lydy parking attendant, 
about 25 feet high, brilliantly illu- 
minated, and perpetually saluting 
the customers as they drive past 
Lydy stations. These animated fig- 
ures cost $600 each. : 


Early in his experience in operat- 
ing stations, Lydy thought it 
necessary to be as thrifty as possi- 
ble with electric lighting. Most sta- 
tions were lighted only near the 
center where the offices and cash- 
iers’ cages are situated. By con- 
stant experimentation he learned 
this idea was wrong. Light is the 
best investment he can make. Today 
all the driveways are brilliantly 
lighted with 1000 watt lamps, where 
500 watt lamps were once used. 

Several years ago Lydy realized 
that his business was becoming 
more and more a merchandising 
operation. It began purely as a 
service business, with gasoline sales 
as a side-line service to customers. 
Now he is experimenting in several 
directions. He entered into an 
arrangement with Montgomery 
Ward and Company to sell its 
automobile tires and accessories in 
his stations. Attendants are paid 
a commission on all tire and acces- 
sory sales, and it is rather difficult 
to drive into a Lydy station with 
a bad tire without having the at- 
tendant suggest a change to a 
Montgomery Ward Riverside tire 
while the car is parked. 

The experimental hook-up with 
Montgomery Ward has been so suc- 
cessful that all new Lydy stations 
are being built with the idea of 
using them as a showcase as much 
as a waiting room for customers 
and cashier’s office. Glass on all 
sides turns them into a modern dis- 
play of all automobile accessories 
and other merchandise. 

Each station is in charge of a 
captain who supervises the opera- 
tion of that station. There is a 
sales manager, S. W. Hopper, who 
has charge of all sales activities. 
Mr. Hopper was obtained from the 
Sinclair Refining Company. He 
trains the captains and attendants 
and conducts a meeting of Lydy 
employees each Tuesday night. 
Here they are in perpetual train- 
ing on better methods of serving 
customers, selling more gasoline, 
tires, accessories, washing and 
greasing. These Tuesday night 


meetings are (Continued on page 52) 
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Personality 
in an Office 


HE architects probably began it. Or was it 

the bankers, back when banking was more 

pleasant and profitable than it is today? 

No matter who started it, the fact today is 
that all business is following the trend so quickly 
embraced by architects, designers, advertising agen- 
cies and others, who insist that a business man deserves 
an office which reflects at least a hint of his own taste, 
preference and personality. The day of the barnlike, 
stodgy, massive and plain office for executives is over 
in many an organization. 

No longer need a business man be considered a sissy 
just because he prefers to work in a well-decorated, 
tastefully and distinctively designed office. Nor does 
his office have to look exactly like every other busi- 
ness man’s office. After all, it is reasonable to assume 
that the office of a coal dealer may be occupied by 
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a man of slightly different person- 
ality than the fellow who makes and 
sells cosmetics or jewelry. 

But there are plenty of purely 
utilitarian reasons for a well-plan- 
ned, well-decorated office today. 
With better lighting, with sound- 
proofing, air-conditioning, and 
other modern improvements, the 
office may be free from glare and 
reflections caused by old-fashioned 
lighting fixtures; it may be free 
from outside noise, dust, dirt or 
drafts. This makes possible a much 
more delicate treatment of walls, 
ceilings, draperies. 

When the average office was sub- 
ject to the winds, laden with dust 
and grime, it is no wonder that 
business men wanted floors which 
could be mopped by the janitor, 
walls that were quickly and cheap- 
ly cleaned, pictures that suffered 
little from dirt and grime, ceilings 
that would show little dirt. These 
practical considerations led to 
thousands of private offices deco- 
rated and furnished in a manner 
which eliminated all possibility of 
reflecting the owner’s character. 

Shown on pages 15 and 16 are 
four offices which set the pace in 
the modern feeling for distinctive- 
ness and personality in offices. The 
office on page 15, with the big fire- 
place and huge painting, is one in 
the suite of the Uhlmann Grain 
Company. Directly beneath this 
picture on page 15 is the reception 
room in a corridor leading to the 
private offices of the same company. 
Samuel A. Marx, architect, de- 
signed and decorated both offices. 

The picture at the top of page 
16 shows the private office of 
Charles Galloway, president, Union 
Terminal Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. With custom-built furniture 
to harmonize with the shape of the 
office, this room achieves a char- 
acter and dignity that set tongues 
to wagging in admiration. 

The larger picture on the bottom 
of page 16 illustrates the office of 
Samuel A. Marx, well-known Chi- 
cago architect. It shows what can 
be done when a business man is 
willing to forget convention and old 
ideas of how an office should look. 
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Portrait of 


An Advertising Man 


By HIS WIFE 


IS latest brag is that 

he’s talked over the 

radio—and now there’s 

no holding him down. 
That already expansive ego has 
expanded another notch or two. 
Close questioning will reluctantly 
reveal that it was Station XYZ— 
a small local outlet somewhere be- 
low the Mason-Dixon Line and at 
four in the afternoon. But it was a 
radio, and the control man said 
his voice registered exceptionally 
well—that low vibrant pitch, you 
know. He probably was scared as 
hell and the vibrations were tre- 
mors or the thud of his heart. 

His most frequent lament runs 
somewhat as follows: “If only I had 
a nice quiet office where I could 
think up all these swell ideas— 
and then turn them over to some- 
one else to do the detail work.” And 


if he had that N.Q.O., he’d prob- 
ably go nuts. Because in the first 
place that’s not where ideas are 
born—or should I say conceived? 
It’s usually at some bar, between 
the fourth and fifth Scotch and 
soda. (Vile stuff! Bourbon and 
seltzer for me, Eddie.) And then, 





ATTENTION WIVES 


Of general managers, sales man- 
agers, credit managers, controllers 
—yes and even wives of presidents. 
Can you paint a word picture of 
your husband? Try it, and send the 
result to The Editors, American 
Business—we would like to let the 
men knew what their wives think 
of them. Here’s your chance to 
unburden yourselves. Confidences 
strictly kept and no names will be 
revealed. Space rates for all ac- 
cepted manuscripts. 
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sometime later—it varies from a 


few hours to days—the idea takes 
form. I can always tell a seizure 
coming on. The vacant stare and 
the universal reply of “huh?” to 
any question I may ask or state- 
ment I may make—whether it’s 
“Shall I ask the Mefoofskys in to- 
night to play Monopoly?” or “I 
saw a honey of a Persian Lamb coat 
today.” That latter would prob- 
ably be answered by “huh” any- 
how, just on general principles; 
it’s safer and noncommittal. 

He loves to think he’s a wahoo 
with the ladies—especially show 
girls. And what gets me is that he 
is! They make over him so—it’s 
criminal. I’d like to take them aside 
and tell them how I have to shame 
him into getting haircuts, and 
changing his socks. But then, why 
disillusion the (Continued on page 45) 
























RICHARD H.GRANT 


IRECTORS of several 
banks, important stock- 
holders and directors of 
a large automobile manu- 
facturing organization are said 
to be seeking a man to head up a 
sick business. When they find the 
right man he will be given an op- 
portunity to become a millionaire 
in a few short years if he puts the 
company back on a _ profitable 
basis. The company has been sick 
before and the right man made 
himself a millionaire in a brief 
period because he put the breath of 
life into an organization that was 
dying of dry rot. 

There is a well-known publish- 
ing enterprise said to be seeking a 
man, to whom the company will 
pay upwards of $100,000 a year 


OTTO Y.SCHNERING 


if he can devise a plan that will 
put this once-powerful organiza- 
tion back in its place in the sun. 

William Randolph Hearst re- 
cently sent down to Louisville, 
Kentucky, for Emanuel Levi, 
former vice president and general 
manager of the Courier-Journal, 
to take over the management of the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner at an 
enormous salary. Just recently 
Clarence Francis, once a _ sales 
manager in charge of the cereal di- 
vision of Ralston-Purina Mills, with 
perhaps only a dozen or less sales- 
men working for him, was upped 
to the presidency of General Foods, 
because he had won his spurs as 
sales manager of that organiza- 
tion. Perhaps had someone told you 
a few years back that Mr. Francis 
would soon be the head of the larg- 
est packaged food organization in 
the world there might have been 
room for doubt—but given the op- 
portunity he made the most of it. 

Right now a merger of several 
well-known companies is being held 
up while officials of the several com- 
panies find the right man to head 
up the new organization; another 
well-known company is supposed to 
be offering a huge salary for the 
right man to head up a new depart- 
ment planned to improve this com- 

[18] 








BENJAMIN H. AFFLECK 


Initial 
to Bis 


pany’s public relations, while a 
well-known merchandising organi- 
zation is searching high and low for 
a merchandising man to replace one 
who recently resigned. Recent 
rapid promotions and personnel 
changes in such large organizations 
as Marshall Field and Company, 
United States Steel Company and 
others indicate a great demand for 
men who have shown ability in their 
present jobs. That their present 
jobs may not be considered im- 
portant, or charged with enor- 
mous responsibility, makes no dif- 
ference. The chief question being 
asked today is, “What were his 
results?” 

The occasional promotion or 
rapid rise of a relative or of a son- 
in-law merely serves to point up 
the contention that today’s big- 
gest jobs are being filled by men 
who, although started in lowly 
positions, showed tangibly profit- 
able results in their early positions. 
Take the case of George A. 
Hughes, the genial president of 
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Steps 
Jobs 


Edison General Electric Appliance 
Company. Mr. Hughes was born 
in the small village of Monticello, 
Iowa, went to University of Minne- 
sota, and started newspaper work 
on a paper in Bismarck, North 
Dakota. Leaving there he went to 
the St. Paul Pioneer Dispatch as 
a reporter. While working as a re- 
porter he became interested in the 
poor service offered by the small- 
town electric and power companies 
and wrote a series of articles about 
them. This led to his taking over a 
group of small-town power com- 
panies. Immediately he instituted 
changes and began making friends 
among the customers—something 
which was scarcely considered 
necessary among the power com- 
panies before the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

He looked to the future of elec- 
tricity, decided that electricity 
should furnish the heat for domes- 
tic and institutional cooking. With 
this decision he set to work to in- 
vent the electric range. Although 





GEORGE A. HUGHES 


his first range was a pretty crude 
affair, compared with today’s 
ranges, he kept at his job until he 
had perfected a marketable range ; 
then he organized the Hughes 
Electric Heating Company which 
is the predecessor to the big com- 
pany he now heads. 

Most of us have, at times, eaten 
a Baby Ruth candy bar, perhaps 
without realizing that the Curtiss 
Candy Company which makes this 
confection is one of the largest 
candymakers in the country, yet at 
the same time a mere youngster 
compared with some of the well- 
known old-time candy companies. 
Otto Y. Schnering, president of 
this company, was a piano sales- 
man less than 20 years ago. He 
sold pianos for the George P. Bent 
Company, once well-known piano 
manufacturers. Schnering heard of 
a candymaking machine, bought 
one and made up a batch of candy. 
He made candy which he liked, but 
he soon found that few others liked 
it. Then he set out to learn what 
kind of candy most everyone would 
like. The result eventually became 
the now famous Baby Ruth bar, 
sold everywhere. Schnering was 
born in Chicago only 45 years ago. 

It is a long ride upwards from 
the job of elevator operator to the 

[19] 





J. E. DAVIDSON 


presidency of the sensationally suc- 
cessful Celotex Company, but that 
is the upward climb made by Bror 
G. Dahlberg, who was born in a 
little town in Sweden, just 55 
years ago. He was brought to the 
United States, where at 13 he 
started as an elevator “pilot.” 
Then he went into the rate depart- 
ment of the Great Northern rail- 
way, then into the furniture busi- 
ness, and afterward became a rate 
and traffic expert and counselor. 
From 1911 to 1921 he was vice 
president of the Minnesota and 
Ontario Paper Company. During 
this time he conceived the market 
possibilities of a building board 
made from bagasse, which is the 
waste matter left from sugar cane 
stalks after 


(Continued on page 54) 
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Tyvicau of the high type of advertising used by the aggressive sales and promotion departments of several 
consumer co-op wholesales these pieces show how the co-ops use advertising for themselves while denouncing 
national advertisers as profiteers. Co-op advertising has shown a big improvement recently 


Tempest in the Go-op Teapot 


As the co-ops grow certain business interests turn red in the 
face urging a fight against the co-ops. But they forget the 
sad mistakes business made in fighting the mail order and 
chain stores. What can business for profit learn from co-ops? 


% 
By EUGENE WHITMORE 


IDE-SPREAD pub- 
licity about the 
growth of the con- 
sumer cooperative 
stores and wholesales throughout 
the United States has recently 
focused attention of many busi- 
ness men on this old, but growing 


form of merchandise distribution. 

When eight regional coopera- 
tive wholesales announced sales 
of $25,000,000 in 1935, and 
Edward <A. Filene, well-known 
Boston merchant, told the world 
that he was providing $1,000,000 
in cash for organization expenses 
[20] 


incident to the promotion of a na- 
tional group of consumer cooper- 
ative department stores, many a 
business executive shivered. 

Soon after these announcements 
a widely publicized economist and 
business forecaster declared that 
consumer cooperatives might revo- 
lutionize merchandising in America 
in a few years, and then Na- 
tional Cooperatives, Inc., an- 
nounced imminent establishment of 
a central buying and merchandis- 
ing office, probably in Chicago. 
Many business men who had been 
totally unaware of the growth of 
the consumer cooperative move- 
ment began to ask each other what 
it meant. 

Told that half the retail busi- 
ness of England, and perhaps 40 
per cent of the retail business in 
the Scandinavian countries, was 
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controlled by consumer cooper- 
atives, these business men who had 
sniffed at the idea began wonder- 
ing if something was happening. 
But the cooperative idea in America 
is at least 100 years old. That it 
has required a century to build 
a volume no larger, perhaps, than 
the sales of the second-size mail 
order house, Montgomery Ward 
and Company, seems to indicate 
there is nothing requiring immedi- 
ate worry on the part of those of 
us who still believe business men 
are entitled to a fair profit for the 
services they perform. 

Stemming from the vast co- 
operatives in England, Finland 
and Scandinavian countries the 
cooperative movement in the 
United States made a spurt a num- 
ber of years ago. Many of the co- 
operatives failed. Committee man- 
agement, local politics, overstocks, 
a lack of merchandising ability, 
failure to have accounts properly 
audited were some of the chief 
reasons for the early failure of 
many of the cooperative movements 
which began so enthusiastically and 
failed so dismally. 

Instead of following the well- 
known Rochdale principles, some 
of these earlier cooperative move- 
ments tried to improve Rochdale 
principles, or tried to operate with- 
out any principles or sound poli- 
cies at all. Managers were selected, 
not for ability, but because they 
were popular. Good managers, 
when they were found, were quickly 
hired away at better salaries. 

With these facts in mind it is not 
surprising that business men have 
been inclined to sniff at the cooper- 
ative movement as a whole. But in 
the past few years the “co-ops” 
have been gathering in so much 
business that many a business man 
is already referring to them as the 
new menace, greater, in its dan- 
ger to private business, than the 
mail order houses, the chains or 
door-to-door canvassing, three pet 
nightmares of retailing for years. 

Before we consider any of the 
factors in the present growth of 
cooperatives suppose we consider 





Axnove: Modern plant of the Farmers Union Central Exchange, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Below: One of the first big loads of Avery farm imple- 
ments handled by the Ohio Farm Bureau, an aggressive consumer co-op 


briefly a few isolated facts concern- 
ing the actual volume of business 
the cooperatives are doing. Na- 
tional Cooperatives, Inc., is made 
up of eight regional wholesales 
which serve 891 retail cooperatives, 
with stores reaching from coast to 
coast across the northern half of 
the United States and down into 
Texas. 

During 1935 this group handled 
51,000 tires and tubes, 160,000,- 


000 gallons of motor fuel, 4,108,- 
000 gallons of lubricating oil, 
2,967,000 pounds of grease, 4,- 
851,000 pounds of twine, in addi- 
tion to a big volume of other items. 

The cooperative purchasing 
associations in the United States 
are estimated to have handled a 
volume of $500,000,000 during 
1935, an increase from $365,000- 
000 in 1933. These are the figures 
released from the Cooperative 
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League of America. Other sources 
put the figures many times higher. 

A highly successful cooperative 
is the Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change at Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, with a membership of 62,000 
and sales of $14,067,533 in 1935. 
This organization buys, for its 
members, stock and poultry feeds, 
fertilizer, seeds of all kinds, paints 
and painting supplies, sprays, 
flours and foods, and many other 
miscellaneous items such as binder 
twine and motor oil. This co-op was 
organized in 1918 as an outgrowth 
of a county improvement league, 
which had already been largely 
responsible for starting the East- 
ern States Agricultural Exposi- 
tion. Prior to 1920 this exchange 
operated only in New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut. In 1920 
the Farm Bureau Federation of 
Delaware invited the exchange to 
make its service available to Dela- 
ware consumers; in 1924 Maine 
farmers invited Eastern States to 
extend its operations to their state, 
and later Pennsylvania residents 
acted similarly. Today there are 
more Eastern States members in 
Pennsylvania than any other state. 

The Eastern States Farmers 
Exchange is not a stock organiza- 
tion, every purchaser being counted 
as a member and an owner in di- 
rect proportion to his purchases. 
It distributes no savings to mem- 
bers until a reserve of $100,000 is 
maintained. Among its properties 
is a ten-story feed blending mill 
and a million bushel elevator at 
Buffalo, New York. Here thirty- 
six cars of feed can be loaded at 
once—64,163 tons of Eastern 
States feed were sold in Pennsyl- 
vania alone in 1935. Last year new 
members were received at the rate 
of 500 a month. 

The Consumers Cooperative 
Association of North Kansas City, 
Missouri, is a regional wholesale 
cooperative, selling only to local 
retail cooperatives. The local re- 
tail units sell to all consumers 
whether members or not. Only mem- 
bers can participate in patronage 


dividends, but any consumer may 
save his sales tickets on cooperative 
purchases and earn a membership 
share in the co-op. Retail co-ops 
may earn membership shares in 
Consumers Cooperative Associa- 
tion in the same way. 

Consumers Cooperative Asso- 
ciation was established in 1929; 
the biggest volume is in petroleum 
products, but since 1932 it has 
handled tires, tubes, batteries, and 
automobile accessories. In 1935 a 
grocery department was added and 
since the beginning of 1936, sales 
of a Co-Op tractor, wire products, 
and binder have begun. The organi- 
zation handled paint for several 
years and in January began manu- 
facturing paint; it was the first 
cooperative oil compounding plant 
in the United States; it also manu- 
factures grease, but buys refined 
products from others. 

The organization operates in 
eight states, with field men (sales- 
men) calling on all retail outlets. 

Central Cooperative Wholesale, 
with headquarters in Superior, 
Wisconsin, serves approximately 
125 cooperative stores, selling only 
to cooperative dealers although not 
requiring all dealers to be members, 
and not binding members with con- 
tracts, leaving members free to buy 
where they please. The bulk of 
Central’s business comes in over the 
telephone or through the mail, but 
the organization employs two sales- 
men to maintain contacts and in- 
troduce new products. It serves 
eastern North Dakota, Minnesota, 
northeast Iowa, extreme northern 
Illinois, and Wisconsin. 

This organization roasts its own 
coffee, operates its own bakery, 
sells a complete line of groceries, 
general household supplies, work 
clothing, limited lines of women’s 
and children’s clothing, hardware 
and paints, roofing and _ allied 
building supplies, feeds and flour, 
oil, gasoline, greases, tires, batter- 
ies. Sales were $2,185,250 in 1935 
as compared with $1,787,556 in 
1934 and $1,383,290 in 1933. It 
does business on a 5.98 per cent 
operating expense to net sales; 


employs sixty persons, all belong- 
ing to unions of their trades. 

Central Cooperative Wholesale 
was established in 1917 and is in- 
corporated under the cooperative 
statutes of Wisconsin. Most of its 
customers are store societies, the 
largest being the Cloquet Cooper- 
ative Society of Cloquet, Minne- 
sota, which has approximately 
2,000 members and did a business 
of $870,000 in 1935. Returns of 
54 member store societies whose 
books were audited recently showed 
that they had total sales of $5,223,- 
801 in 1935, an average of better 
than $96,000 annually. All but one 
of the 54 stores showed an aver- 
age gain over 1934. 

Midland Cooperative Wholesale, 
said to be the first cooperative oil 
association in Minnesota, was in- 
corporated in 1926 by a group of 
local oil co-ops, with a member- 
ship cost of $20 per association 
with $10 additional for each bulk 
plant. This money was all lost when 
a Minnesota bank failed. Un- 
daunted, the group began wholesal- 
ing without capital, requiring mem- 
bers to put up cash in advance on 
all merchandise ordered. From this 
lowly start Midland grew until 
1935 sales are estimated to be close 
to $2,000,000. It has since added 
tires, paints, batteries and other 
products to the lines it handles. 

So much for some of the lead- 
ing wholesales. There are other 
splendid wholesale cooperative 
operations, but space forbids men- 
tion of them here. The facts about 
some of the retail store coopera- 
tives are astounding. In Maynard, 
Massachusetts, population 7,000, 
there is a retail cooperative with 
965 members, doing a business of 
$392,719 in competition with seven 
chain stores and twenty-one other 
food stores. Patronage rebates 
amounted to $20 to $40 per family. 
The Consumer Oil Company in 
Greeley, Colorado, has 1,700 mem- 
bers and sold 8,800,000 gallons of 
gasoline in 1935, returning $93,- 
000 as patronage dividends in 
1935 — approximately $55 per 
member. (Continued on page 46) 
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OTAL up the cost of all letterheads, 

second sheets, carbon paper, envelopes, 

ledger sheets, envelope stuffers, order 

books, notebooks, catalogs, paper clips, 
pins, pencils, erasers, and then calculate what 
5 per cent of the total would be. 

That’s about what you are wasting from 
dust, dirt, shelf-wear, spoilage, if your sup- 
plies are piled around odd corners as they are 
in the picture above and in so many offices. 

Stroll through your supply department and 
check the bundles of dog-eared, flyspecked sta- 
tionery, ruined beyond the point of usefulness. 
Your purchasing agent probably spent days in 
saving 3 or 4 per cent in the purchase price of 
this material; then it is wasted because no one 











No Wonder the Insurance 
Man Raised the Rate 


is responsible for providing a place for it. 

With the modern equipment now available 
for office supplies there is no waste, the fire 
hazard incident to this highly combustible ma- 
terial is minimized and there is always a place 
for everything and everything in its place. 

Eliminating only a year’s waste will probably 
pay for the best steel storage cabinets the mar- 
ket affords; then for a life-time afterwards the 
equipment is paying a profit in waste-saving, in 
time-saving and in eliminating fire hazards. 

Conditions as shown in the picture above have 
actually brought increased insurance rates to 
some offices; better call in an equipment man 
and let him give you an estimate of what you 
can save with proper equipment.—E. W. 

















SIX WAYS TO STRETCH) 


COMPOSITION PLATES. The use of linoleum as a 
1. printing surface has been well known for a number of years. 
Originally developed as a more pliable substitute for woodcuts, 
it proved suitable for practically any form of printing for which 
woodcuts could be used. More recently, rubber printing plates 
have been perfected—soft, almost plastic rubber for water color 
printing; harder, less resilient rubber for ordinary letterpress 
printing. Lately a number of printers have been experimenting 
with celluloid printing plates with good success. The advantage 
of all these composition plates over ordinary metal plates, or 
zines, is the greater economy of the materials and the greater 
ease of cutting them. They are especially useful in laying solid 
color tints and in reproducing types and illustrations when fine 
lines and screen effects are not factors. The solid plates, more- 
over, because of the ease of cutting them to different sizes and 
shapes, may be used later on other jobs. 








PRINTING IN GANGS. Printing bills have been ma- 

e terially cut by concerns which plan their printing to utilize 
the full capacity of their printers’ presses. The most common 
way of taking advantage of this economy is in office form print- 
ing. By laying out their office forms in “gangs” of four, eight, 
twelve or sixteen, depending on the size of the press, and filling 
the largest sheet of paper the press will handle, they are enabled 
to obtain extra forms at no extra cost for presswork and with 
considerable saving in paper cost as well. But “gang printing” 
need not be confined to office forms or letterheads. Suppose, for 
example, that a 16-page 6 by 9 inch booklet is to be printed on 
a 45 by 62 inch press. To print sixteen pages up, the paper size 
would be the standard 25 by 38 inch sheet. But that would leave 
twenty inches at the side and twenty-four inches at the back of 
the press which were not used, so two small folders, or something 
else could be printed on the same sheet and cut apart afterward. 





3 COLORED PAPER. Frequently an extra press impres- 
e sion can be saved, and the appearance of the job improved 
at the same time, by using colored paper stock on jobs which 
are ordinarily printed on white paper. The convenience and 
greater efficiency of different colors of bond papers for different | 
office forms is too well known to require comment; by providing 

quick identification they avoid confusion and errors in handling 
forms. But colored paper has other equally valuable advantages. 
More striking effects can often be obtained in letterheads and 
envelopes, for instance, with colored paper and one-color print- 
ing than with white paper and two-color printing. The slight 
extra cost of the colored paper is negligible, but the cost of the 
extra impression on the press may be considerable. Then there 
are so-called duplex printing papers on the market, white on 
one side and colored on the other or with different colors on 
each side, which give varicolored effects without extra printing. 
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HYOUR PRINTING DOLLAR 






























a SPLIT FOUNTAINS. Another way of getting vari- 
S. e colored effects without running the sheet through the press 
S, too many times is by the use of what printers call “split foun- 
tains.” By partitioning off the ink fountain and putting a dif- 
28 ferent color of ink in each division, it is possible to print as many 
yr as four or five colors simultaneously. When the job is so laid 
3S out that different colors on different pages or, in the case of 
ig large broadsides or posters, on different parts of the same sheet, 
ze are required, three or four press impressions may be saved. This 
or method may be put to especially good use when forms are printed 
or in gangs and it is desirable to print a different color on each 
id form, or when the make-up of booklets or house organs calls for 
1e different color pages. On 16-page forms, the fountain may be 
2- split to print a different color on each row of four pages. By 
d skilfully splitting fountains, one printer recently printed a 56- 
color paint chart with only nine press impressions. 
L- OFFICE PRINTING. The tremendous strides that have 
re e been made recently in the perfection of small office machines 
n for printing various types of forms and literature have made it 
- possible for many companies to save enough money on their 
t, routine requirements to buy more and better advertising print- 
g ing, booklets, brochures, etc. Not only have duplicating machines 
d been improved to a point where they turn out very presentable 
h color work, but the introduction of comparatively inexpensive 
sg offset and planographing equipment for office use has placed 
r within the reach of hundreds of concerns the facilities for doing 
n their own work on such pieces as sales bulletins, certain office 
e forms, sales portfolios and presentations, and even inexpensive 
e booklets and folders. When the proper camera and plate-making 
if equipment is installed, these machines have a wide range of use- 
g fulness and permit the reproduction of much illustrative material 
l which could not otherwise be used because of printing-plate costs. 
os PAPER STANDARDIZATION. In many organizations, 
d e where the office manager, the advertising manager, the sales 
h manager and sometimes several other executives are all buying 
d printing of one kind or another, each one has his own preferences 
t about the right brand of paper to use and, as a result, the com- 
g pany or its printer is buying its paper in ream or case lots 
4 instead of in large enough quantities to receive the benefits of 
. ton prices. Usually it is easy enough to get all these different 
d executives to agree on one specific brand for each purpose once 
- they realize the advantage of quantity buying, and the company 
t can standardize on certain brands of sulphite bond, of rag 
e content bond, of book paper, of enamel paper, of cover paper, 
e etc., with an enormous saving on paper cost and also with the 
n assurance of uniform quality and proven suitability for the work. 
n Paper standardization is one of the surest and most valuable 





ways of cutting printing bills. 
































(Ewing Galloway) 





Ir ir is the sport of kings, business would be better off if only kings 
had their fingers burned at it, for few others can stand the strain 


Where Do Gambling 


Profits Go? 


An answer to the claim, “Gambling circulates money.” This 
instalment of “Gambling —A Knife in the Back of Business” 
shows how gamblers finance criminals to prey on business 


® 
By HOWARD McLELLAN 


ROM New England to 
California, legalized betting 
proved no boon to retail 
business. On the contrary, 


it was found to be in direct and 
palpably unfair competition with 


retail business. Did it have the 
same effect upon manufacturing? 

For answer, one must turn back 
to New England and then to old 
England. The observation by a 
Rhode Island labor leader to the 
[26] 


effect that betting is not good for 
workers has already been referred 
to; the effect of betting upon bus 
drivers has been cited. More to 
the point, is the case of a wooden- 
heel factory in a Massachusetts 
town not far from a racing plant. 
Though it was the largest wooden- 
heel factory in the country and 
the town’s largest factory as well 
as its greatest source of employ- 
ment, it was compelled to shut 
down shortly after the advent of 
legalized racing because, to quote 


’ the public announcement, workers 


“were so obsessed by gambling 
that they could not do a profitable 
day’s work.” Doubtless, other fac- 
tories suffered in the same way, 
but the facts concerning their 
plight are unknown to this writer ; 
nor is he aware that any serious 
study has been devoted in this 
country to the disastrous effect of 
a gambling craze upon factory 
production. 

In England, where it was dis- 
covered in 1934 that the public 
was wagering about $1,115,000,- 
000 a year in all forms of com- 
mercialized gambling, the relation 
of gambling to production prob- 
lems was recently subjected to in- 
tensive study. 

During 1934, business in Eng- 
land began to pick up. To meet 
the reviving demand for their 
goods, British factories tried to 
spur production. For a time they 
succeeded and then a perplexing 
situation arose. Although the fac- 
tories were geared and manned to 
provide for increased production, 
there were certain weeks during 
the year when actual production 
fell way below the planned level. 
During those weeks, which came in 
cycles, production lagged sadly in 
spite of determined efforts to keep 
it on the rise. Then it was ob- 
served, during these recurrent 
cycles of under-production, that 
an abnormally large number of 
accidents were crippling machine 
workers. Fingers and arms were 
being lost or crushed; machines 
were being crippled. It was as 
though the workers had suddenly 
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decided to wreak sabotage upon the 
machines and upon themselves, and 
had, for some unascertainable rea- 
son, picked out only certain weeks 
of the year to carry out a dia- 
bolical scheme to wreck British 
home industries. 

Social workers and investigators 
were sent into manufacturing cen- 
ters to ascertain the cause of the 
trouble; and to ascertain, also, 
why there had been wholesale with- 
drawals of savings from banks 
during these recurring cycles of 
under-production and factory cas- 
ualties. The cue to the solution of 
this industrial mystery is to be 
found in the wholesale withdrawal 
of savings. Factory workers were 
withdrawing savings to bet with 
and, having risked that money, 
they were in no frame of mind to 
do a profitable day’s work or to 
think of their safety. But why, will 
be asked, was the lag in produc- 
tion and the increase in accidents 
confined to only certain weeks of 
the year? Social workers supplied 
the answer. Those were the weeks 
immediately preceding the great 
racing events upon which they had 
bet their savings, and the weeks 
when they were worrying whether 
their sweepstakes tickets would 
draw a win. So obsessed were they 
with the prospect of losing their 
savings that they were unable to 
do their work properly or safely. 

In how many American facto- 
ries the same conditions prevailed 
during 1935, when $6,600,000,000 
was being wagered, cannot be 
stated because no individual or 
group of individuals has _ yet 
undertaken to look into the mat- 
ter. One may, however, approxi- 
mate possibilities by applying to 
American industry the experience 
of Great Britain. And the more 
serious side to the betting situation 
in Great Britain is the inability of 
manufacturers to cope effectively 
with the situation; just as Provi- 
dence and other Rhode Island mer- 
chants found it a difficult matter 
to check a gambling craze once it 
afflicts a community. It seems in- 
conceivable that industrialists of 





(International) 


Race track gambling promoters are clever merchandisers and adver- 
tisers. With extra inducements they build up a huge patronage, profits 
from which leave a long trail of criminal activities, costly to business 


Great Britain would admit their 
powerlessness to deal forthrightly 
with the betting problem, yet it 
appears that such is the case. I 
quote from a survey of the effects 
of gambling made by investigators 
who had been sent into the manu- 
facturing center of Rossendale, 
England, where factory produc- 
tion had felt the blighting touch 
of the betting fever. 

“In the days immediately before 
the big racing events the output is 
appreciably less, and on these days 


there is much spoiled work. The 
advisability of closing down cer- 
tain mills on big racing days is 
being seriously considered. In 
some mills the results of sweep- 
stakes drawings are posted on fac- 
tory bulletin boards. In other fac- 
tories radio amplifiers have been 
installed in factory yards, during 
the running of turf events and the 
drawirg of sweepstakes numbers, 
to satisfy the betting interest of 
the workers. A few British mill 
owners have posted notices that 
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gambling employees would be dis- 
charged, but this only increased 
the undercover betting and more 
than ever demoralized the work- 
ers.” 

Yet, in spite of all that is known 
about the evil effects of gambling, 
a quite general impression prevails 
that gambling puts money into 
circulation via the channels of 
legitimate trade. This hypothesis 
deserves further consideration. 

As a general rule, those not 
familiar with the intricacies of 
betting finance take as granted the 
supposition that a bet travels from 
the hand of the bettor into the 
hand of the gambler and then, 
sooner rather than later, finds its 
way into the channels of trade. It 
may be true that a part of the 
$500,000,000 wagered at tracks in 
1935 followed that course and was 
spent on wages, rents, taxes, and 
supplies, by the racing plant pro- 
moters who are, except in New 
York State, in control of the bet- 
ting concessions at tracks. But, on 
the other hand, the bulk of it goes 
into the building of more racing 
plants, while a not inconsequential 
sum is spent to lobby through legal 
betting bills. Of course, this is not 
the ideal way of putting money into 
circulation as was apparent in 
New England when new race track 
plants got into production. 

Now consider the circulatory 
ramifications of the $6,600,000,- 
000 wagered in all forms of illegal 
betting. At the outset, let it be 
assumed that $100,000,000 (a 
high estimate) was paid back in 
the form of winnings. An even fig- 
ure of $6,500,000,000 is left to 
work with. Surely it will not be 
denied that the concentration of 
this cash wealth in the hands of a 
relatively small group of notori- 
ously crooked men is an unsound 
and dangerous state of affairs, es- 
pecially during a depression peri- 
od. Bear in mind also, that if any 
tax was collected from gamblers it 
represents a negligible part of the 
whole. The illicit nature of gam- 
bling makes it quite impossible to 
collect a tax upon its revenue. 


Thus, for obvious reasons, the 
professional gambler does not usu- 
ally bank his money nor does he 
openly place it in circulation. 
What, then, does he do with it? 

Live gamblers cannot be de- 
pended upon to supply the answer ; 
one would be unreasonable to ex- 
pect them to. However, when a 
gambler dies, it is sometimes possi- 
ble to trace the circumlocutions of 
his wealth. The late Arnold Roth- 
stein has been dead some years. 
Until his violent end, he was un- 
disputed czar of gambling in New 
York City, and his various illicit 
enterprises extended to other large 
cities. It is said that his income 
from gambling during his latter 
years never fell below $8,000,000 a 
year, all of it in cash. He was not 
what may be called a high liver. It 
is of record that he left unpaid a 
large accumulation of debts owing 
tradesmen for necessities of life. 

To appease the curiosity of tax 
collectors, and to make it appear 
that he actually had no great 
amount of money, Rothstein main- 
tained small checking accounts in 
several banks and was rather 
adept at kiting checks on these ac- 
counts. Moreover, Rothstein was 
forever in constant fear of kid- 
napers as well as tax collectors, 
and these small checking accounts 
blinded his natural enemies to the 
large income he enjoyed. What, 
then, did he do with his vast cash 
income? 

After his death, Rothstein’s 
colored manservant gave some en- 
lightening testimony in connection 
with the banking habits of his em- 
ployer. Testifying in a court pro- 
ceedings, the colored witness as- 
serted that Rothstein secreted his 
large bank-roll in a steel box built 
into an unusually bulky piano 
bench in the gambler’s apartment. 

Not long ago, holdup men 
visited the New York City apart- 
ment of a race track bookmaker 
who had been continually whining 
about his heavy losses and, in 
proof of the claim, exhibited a 
bank book showing a wiped out 
balance. Yet, in the thick base of 


a huge floor lamp in his apart- 
ment, the armed visitors found a 
six-figure swag of cash and some 
$180,000 in jewelry—valuables 
which the bookmaker had accepted 
as bets in lieu of cash, the bettors 
being thieves who had stolen the 
jewelry. That the bookmaker 
recognized his apartment visitors 
as one-time patrons of his betting 
stall is not strange. They had bet 
their cash loot with him. 

Rothstein was not, however, a 
hoarder of money—not when it 
might be out working for him. His 
reputation was that of a bank- 
roller, the underworld term ap- 
plied to financiers of underworld 
projects. It was also necessary for 
Rothstein to provide adequate pro- 
tection for his illicit gambling in- 
terests. This protection cost mon- 
ey. Thus may be found in court rec- 
ords the story of a $21,000 “loan” 
made to a police magistrate, who 
made it a practice to turn loose 
all Rothstein employees jailed for 
law-breaking ; there is a record of 
$35,000 a month invested in the 
bribing of policemen, court at- 
taches, politicians; an item of 
$250,000 invested in a crooked 
bucket shop; many items showing 
huge cash payments to lawyers; 
$25,000 spent to fix the case of 
two of his hired gunmen who had 
shot and wounded raiding detec- 
tives. 

The sudden death of Rothstein 
brought about the disclosure that 
he had invested $300,000 in a 
narcotics smuggling expedition. 
Other large increments of capital 
were invested in the purchase, at 
extremely low prices, of bonds 
stolen from the mails; while one 
of the fixed items of overhead were 
his regular wage payments to gun- 
men serving him as bodyguards, 
and other gunmen employed to 
give armed protection to his gam- 
bling plants and to eliminate com- 
petitors. Truly, the investing- 
minded Rothstein did much to put 
money in circulation—in the 
underworld. 

How generally do gamblers in- 


(Continued on page 51) 
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By W. D. GRIFFITH 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


We Found I welve 


to Gut Office Gosts 


HE Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany has made a number 
of money-saving changes 
recently. First, we had the 
mail clerks report at 7:30 a.m. in- 
stead of 8:00 a.m., so the morning 
mail could be distributed to the 
several departments, ready for 
attention when the office opened. 
We have found it eliminates lost 
time and sends orders to the ship- 
ping department earlier. Result— 
better service to the customer. 

All letters in the credit and col- 
lection departments are individu- 
ally typed and signed. However, 
form letters are used to a great 
extent. We found many of these 
form letters were too long, so they 
were eliminated and shorter ones 
prepared to take their places. The 
structure of these letters is 
changed frequently. It was found 


too much time was spent dictating, 
so other form letters were compiled 
to cover those situations arising 
most often. The clerks were given 
more responsibility, more freedom. 

We have two sets of accounts 
receivable ledgers—wholesale ac- 
counts posted by machine, and 
retail accounts posted by hand. 
Wholesale accounts cover the sales 
of fiction, schoolbooks and law 
books for resale. The retail ac- 
counts cover the sales of law books 
and legal subscriptions, for the per- 
sonal use of the customer, to at- 
torneys, libraries, and the offices of 
governmental officials. The latter 
are classed as regular or instalment 
accounts, depending on the terms 
extended. Correspondence on the 
two sets of accounts is kept sepa- 
rate, and most of the work of the 
collection department consists of 
[29] 


WHEN we really studied office 
costs, the contents of forty-eight 
files were dumped mto wastebaskets 


Places 


following up the retail accounts. 

For the retail division, each 
past-due account had a corre- 
spondence folder, filed alphabeti- 
cally. Correspondence on current 
accounts was filed loose in the gen- 
eral file. Instalment accounts were 
handled separately by one clerk, 
who filed all correspondence on 
these in a separate place from all 
other correspondence. And there 
was a tickler file for accounts 
needing special attention. 

We improved this method by re- 
filing folders on past-due accounts 
in geographical order, so the file 
would correspond with the arrange- 
ment of the accounts in the ledgers ; 
a miscellaneous folder for each 
state was placed in this geographi- 
cal file for correspondence on cur- 
rent accounts, so as to keep this 
material in the department; the 
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tickler file was eliminated and a 
folder made for each account of 
this classification, and these were 
filed in the same file. These changes 
consolidated all collection corre- 
spondence on retail accounts into 
one file, with the exception of that 
covering instalment accounts. 

As other changes were made in 
the department, it was found un- 
necessary to keep the instalment ac- 
counts separate. So just recently 
we made another change, and now 
correspondence on this class of ac- 
counts is also filed with the past- 
due accounts. 

The result is that we now have 
only one file for all correspondence 
on retail accounts—four files con- 
solidated into one, geographically 
arranged. The change was well 
worth the effort. It’s a timesaver. 

We had a statement clerk who 
went through each retail ledger, 
making a statement for each ac- 
count. Those on current accounts 
were mailed, those on past-due ac- 
counts given to the collection 
clerks. The clerks pulled the cor- 
respondence and gave it to the col- 
lection manager who designated 
what was to be done. The accounts 
were then passed back to the 
clerks who wrote letters asking for 
the money, and the statements 
went with the letters. 

The statement clerk had several 
different statement forms—long 
ones, short ones, and others with 
different imprints. It was all 
changed. First, we decided one 
statement form was enough, and 
one was adopted for all purposes. 

Then each collection clerk was 
given a book of instructions, which 
included a complete set of form 
letters used in the department. 
Each clerk was trained so he or 
she could follow each account until 
it reached the point where, of 
necessity, it should be referred to 
the collection manager. Each clerk 
was then assigned to certain ledg- 
ers, and held responsible for the 
condition of the accounts therein. 

By asking the salesmen, and by 
checking the accounts, we found it 
was unnecessary to forward a 


statement each time we asked for 
i 


payment on account. This knowl- 
edge, along with making each 
clerk responsible for a certain num- 
ber of ledgers, made us realize a 
statement clerk was unnecessary, 
so this job was eliminated entirely. 

Result : We eliminated the use of 
several statement forms and the 
time of the statement clerk, reduced 
the use of statements by about 60 
per cent, saved on the printing bill 
and storage space. 

The retail ledgers were merely 
binders in which the bookkeeper 
filed copies of invoices. No consoli- 
dation sheet was made until the 
customer had three unpaid charges 
at the same time. 

This was one grand place for a 
change, so we installed a complete 
new set of ledgers. All the work was 
done by members of the credit and 
collection department, and com- 
pleted in about six months’ time 
without any outside assistance. And 
the regular work of the department 
was not allowed to suffer while the 
change was being made. 

We designed our own ledger 
sheet, so it would meet our require- 
ments. It is the same size as that 
used on the wholesale accounts, so 
it will not disrupt our present filing 
arrangement, if at some future date 
it is decided to post the retail ac- 
counts by machine. The ledger 
sheet carries all necessary credit 
information, as well as the history 
of the account, and there is a 
column at the right-hand side for 
remarks. Not a new idea, but ar- 
ranged for our own use. 

Our credit file consisted of 
seventy-two drawers of folders, 
containing not only credit informa- 
tion, but the record of previous 
purchases and payments. This was 
necessary, for the credit folder was 
the only logical place to file the 
bookkeeper’s copy of the invoice 
after the charge had been paid. The 
file was cumbersome, for it was in 
alphabetical order and a lot of the 
information in it was obsolete. 

First we went through the entire 
file and took out as much dead 
stuff as possible. It was filed in the 
permanent file—the wastebasket— 
and not a bit of it has been missed. 


Then the file was rearranged geo- 
graphically. This change was 
gradual, of course, since no outside 
help was used, but still, it took only 
a few months. 

Results: The credit clerk can 
supply the credit manager with 
credit data far more quickly now 
than was possible a year ago. She 
even has time to do relief work on 
the PBX now, while eighteen 
months ago she needed assistance 
now and then in order to secure 
credit data promptly. The credit 
clerk now has a list of accounts on 
which the credit is known to be 
satisfactory at all times. This list 
is revised from time to time in order 
to insure dependability. It saves the 
credit manager’s time, as well as 
that of his assistant, since it is not 
necessary to refer orders for ap- 
proval where the name of the cus- 
tomer is on the list. 

Because of the information car- 
ried on the ledger sheets, the credit 
folders will gradually be eliminated, 
except in special instances. We be- 
lieve the present credit file will be 
almost wholly climinated. We can 
see the time coming, in the not dis- 
tant future, when we will need only 
twenty to twenty-four drawers in 
which to file the same information 
that required three times that many 
two years ago. 

Upon investigation, it was found 
that only 30 to 40 per cent of the 
PBX operator’s time was actually 
required to handle the switchboard. 
A typewriter was placed at her 
side. And for the past two years 
she has been typing between sixty 
and eighty-five letters a day. 

It had been the practice to save 
all remittance advices for the cur- 
rent and previous years. They were 
filed together in dated folders, ex- 
cept for those accounts having in- 
dividual folders, and took up 
twelve drawers of the file. This ac- 
cumulation was found unnecessary, 
for the same information is carried 
on the individual account, and 
again on the daily remittance 
ledger. So now nothing is kept that 
is not thought absolutely necessary 
for properly handling the account. 

Results: 


(Continued on page 52) 
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WEEKLY entertainments and demonstrations were staged by employees 
to dramatize methods of selling merchandise bonds and to stir up interest 
of workers. A 25-cent bond is reproduced in the insert above 


$500,000 in Quick, 
Cash Sales Increase 


How a reward to employees and a 
slight discount to customers helped 
the Larkin Company sell $556,210 
worth of merchandise bonds in a 
twelve-week drive for new business 


i] 
By JOHN WINTERS FLEMING 


N A twelve-week sales contest 
employees of the Larkin Com- 
pany sold $536,210.55 worth 
of merchandise bonds _is- 

sued by the company and redeem- 
able in Larkin merchandise. The 
bonds were issued in denominations 
of $10.00, $2.50, $1.00; and for 
making change, in denominations 


of 50 cents, 25 cents and 5 cents. 
During the contest, employees 
could buy for $1.00, a $1.00 bond 
and two 5-cent bonds. Immediately 
the employee could pocket as per- 
sonal profit one 5-cent bond. Then 
the employee sold the remaining 
$1.05 worth of bonds to a cus- 
tomer for $1.00. 

Employees and customers 
throughout the contest could buy 
bonds in any amount from $1.00 
and multiples thereof up. To en- 
able employees to buy bonds—for 
resale to customers or for their 
own use—the Larkin Employees 
Credit Union loaned up to $300 to 
any employee whose credit could 
be confirmed. 

To make it even easier for each 
and every employee to buy bonds, 
$5.00 or less in bonds was ad- 
vanced to any employee upon ap- 
plication at the contest head- 


[31] 


quarters. To get bonds this way 
the employee merely had to sign 
an agreement promising to pay for 
the bonds within seven days or 
return the bonds. Bonds sold to 
employees under this plan were not 
to be used for personal expendi- 
tures, but as a capital fund to be 
used as an aid in selling bonds. 

Although no time limit was set 
on conversion of bonds into mer- 
chandise or service, at the end of 
the eleventh week of the contest, 
9714 per cent of all the bonds sold 
had already been cashed. 

Since the contest was open to all 
employees—those regularly en- 
gaged in selling as well as those 
never engaged in selling—to make 
conditions as fair as possible to all 
employees, the contestants were di- 
vided into two divisions: 

First, the merchandising divi- 
sion, composed of all employees 
regularly engaged in sales work, 
and the office and factory division, 
composed of all employees not 
regularly engaged in selling. 

For each and every dollar paid 
in by contestants for bonds, a 
credit of one contest point and of 
five contest points, respectively, 
was awarded employees in the mer- 
chandise division and in the office 
and factory division. As an incen- 
tive to get the contest started, an 
additional credit of 10 per cent in 
points was given to each contestant 
for all bonds bought by the con- 
testant during the first two weeks 
of the contest. 

An employee was automatically 
entered in the contest with the first 
purchase of bonds made in the em- 
ployee’s name, regardless of who 
made the purchase. The contest in 
no way affected the employees’ 
regular discount for Larkin prod- 
ucts and services. 

The sale of bonds in each com- 
munity purposefully was confined 
to one place. At the time an em- 
ployee bought bonds, he or she 
filled out a cash register slip; 
printed forms for the employee’s 
name, department, cash amount of 
bonds bought, and the employee’s 
contest division, merchandise or 
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office kept the records straight. 
Employees were given ample 
supplies of these cash register slips 
to give to customers, friends, ac- 
quaintances, prospects of all sorts, 
so that if the prospect chose to 
buy his own bonds directly the 
credit for the sale would be given 
the employee. Persons, other than 
employees, could buy $1.05 worth 
of bonds and up for $1.00. The 
remaining 5-cent bond was put in 
an envelope and saved for the em- 
ployee whose name appeared on 
the person’s cash register slip. 
When a bond was offered in pay- 
ment for purchases of less than a 








dollar, the change was given in 5- 
cent, 25-cent and 50-cent bonds. 
When a purchase involved odd 
cents, such as 67 cents, the buyer 
paid the odd pennies in cash. Under 
no circumstances was cash change 
given on purchases made by bonds. 
Contest credits for bonds were not 
transferable from one employee to 
another, although the bonds them- 
selves were transferable. 

Fifty prizes were awarded, in- 
cluding two Ford coaches, a 10- 
day trip to Bermuda for two peo- 
ple (or $300 cash), a week’s trip 
to New York for two people (or 
$125 cash). 





So well was the contest publi- 
cized by the contestants that a 
little more than one month after 
the start ten business establish- 
ments and doctors announced that 
they would honor Larkin mer- 
chandise bonds in payment for 
merchandise or services. 

Every Thursday afternoon 
every office and factory employee 
gathered in the Larkin auditorium 
to sit in on amateur shows, to lis- 
ten to one or more of the executive 
committee give helpful selling hints, 
and to hear the names of the ten 
employees leading the contest at 
the time. 


Gates Rubber Better Letters Plan 


UR firm is constantly 
seeking ways of improv- 
ing the letters which we 
send out. Several times 

in the past we have conducted let- 
ter-writing contests in the usual 
manner—handed out a set prob- 
lem and judged answers to that 
problem. This year, however, we 
devised a contest which added in- 
centive to our daily letter-writing. 

On the last day of the month 
each correspondent gives to the 
person in charge of the contest 
entries three copies of the letter 
which he considers to be the best 
he has written during the month. 
The name of the correspondent is 
not shown on his entry. The entry 
must be a copy of an actual letter 
which has been sent out, not a let- 
ter planned especially for the con- 
test. Thus, as problems come up 
during the month, the correspon- 
dents keep “on their toes” and try 
to solve them in the best possible 
way, and write their most skillful 
letters. Difficult problems are wel- 
comed instead of shunned. 

As the correspondent looks over 
copies of letters which he has writ- 
ten during the month, preparatory 
to selecting his best letter, he be- 
comes conscious of flaws which 











otherwise would escape his atten- 
tion. This contest, therefore, is 
doubly valuable. 

Department heads and members 
of the board of directors are not 
eligible to submit letters in the con- 
test, so from this group the judges 
are chosen. Each month our office 
manager selects three judges and 
gives each judge a folder contain- 
ing all the contest entries. Each 
judge decides on the best letter 


and the three next best letters; 
then the judges get together and 
compare notes. If their decisions 
differ, the various points of the let- 
ters are discussed until one letter 
is selected as the best. 

The three letters which have re- 
ceived the next highest number of 
votes are called “honorable men- 
tion” letters. 

All the correspondents are then 
called together; the prize-winning 
and the three honorable mention 
letters are read and their owners 
claim them. The winner is permitted 
to select any article from a list of 
attractive prizes, each costing ap- 
proximately ten dollars. His name 
is posted on a bulletin board, con- 
spicuously displayed, and a copy of 
his letter is sent to all the corre- 
spondents. 

When a correspondent receives 
honorable mention twice he is given 
a check for five dollars. 

At the end of the year the prize- 
winning letters for all the months 
are judged and the one considered 
best brings its writer the grand 
prize of fifty dollars. The writer 
of the next best letter is awarded 
a twenty-five dollar prize. 
—Virer1a Younc, Gates Rubber 


Company. 
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AST month, we decided that 
writing a business letter is 
comparable to setting off 
a firecracker. The flame of 

the match is the opening para- 
graph that gets the reader’s atten- 
tion. The burning of the fuse is 
the body of the letter—the ex- 
planation of the various sales 
points that creates desire. The ex- 
plosion of the powder is the con- 
cluding paragraph—the part that 
spurs the reader to decisive action. 

The start and the finish are im- 
portant, of course; but it’s the 
body of your letter that carries 
the greatest load. Many a letter 
starts well but sputters in the mid- 
dle. The problem is to keep the 
spark of interest hot. 

We will stick to the sales letter 
in this discussion-—the type which 
is undoubtedly the most important 
in the average American business. 
Learn to write good sales letters 
and you can handle any other kind. 
Ninety-five per cent of all letters 
are selling something, anyway; if 
not goods, then ideas, opinions, 
policies, or kinds of reader action. 

Before the voyage, the capable 


pilot charts his course. He knows 
where he is going and how to get 
there. Apply that analogy to let- 
ter writing, and it means that each 
step must be thought before it is 
taken. By luck, you may occasion- 
ally plunge into a letter without a 
plan and emerge with a good sales 
presentation—but it seldom hap- 
pens. There is more miss than hit 
in the hit-and-miss system. 

The man who leaps before he 
looks is quite likely to land no 
place in a business letter. His argu- 
ments will be illogical. His letter 
will not have the unity and co- 
herence so necessary to easy under- 
standing. It will lack that steady 
flow which, in the good letter, car- 
ries the reader to the point where 
you want him to land. 

From a business friend in Wis- 
consin comes a sample of this 
thoughtless, lackadaisical writing 
—a letter received by him from a 
lawyer in that state. You would 
imagine that a lawyer would be a 
better marksman with his words, 
but here’s what he wrote: 


I sincerely regret to advise that I do 
not feel in a position just at the present 
time to make you the report as to the 
enclosed, for certain reasons. However, 
it may be at some future time that I may 
be in a position to make the report, if you 
should decide to renew your request in 


[33] 


Do your letters start promisingly 
but quickly lose the reader's first 
interest? Then read this second of 
three articles showing how to turn 
routine letters into sales messages 
e 


By L. E. FRAILEY 


Keeping the Spark 
Hot in Your Letters 


the future, and as aforesaid, I regret 
indeed at the present time I really do 
not feel in a position to give you the 
information for certain reasons that I 
would prefer not to state, at the present 
time. 

You would hate to trust your 
life to the skill of that attorney. 
He may know the law, but he has 
never learned to think straight. 
And other men who write business 
letters seem to be in the same pre- 
dicament. 

Before the letter, then, you must 
have a plan. You must think your 
way through before you begin to 
write. Great battles are first won 
in the minds of generals, and great 
bridges built in the minds of engi- 
neers. If the reader’s interest lags 
in the middle of your letter, then 
you are to blame. It is an evidence 
of poor planning—you failed to 
remove the dull spots. You lit the 
fuse, but let the spark go out. 

It is seldom that any two letter 
problems are exactly alike, and for 
that reason no one pattern can be 
devised by which they all can be 
cut. But here are five questions it 
will pay you to answer in your own 
mind before you begin to dictate 
the body of a sales letter: (1) Just 
what am I trying to accomplish? 
(2) Do I clearly understand all of 
the facts that the reader should 
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It's genuine - this UJ. S. Treasury note ~ ready to perform « 
mission ef human kindness. 


In effect it says to you: *When you'll let se, I will buy 
milk for « destitute family of four for more than « week, bread 
for three weeks, life-giving vegetables for many days. With « 
few of my brothers, I can multiply all of these things, I oan 
help buy medical care end health-giving warmth in these bitter 
cold days of winter. When I am put into the treasury of the 
Salvetion Aray I can do more. Common obstacles are cleared 
away, profits on the things I buy are often seorificed, sy mis- 
sion of helping the poor and the suffering is becked by kind 
cooperation on every side.* 


Yes, that's the true, simple appeal of this one doller bill, 
But it can't do any of these things while it is held captive. 
Were you in need of it more then the unfortuneates it is intend- 
ed to help, you would be welcome to it. To help someone is its 
only mission. 


You see the point, I'm sure. Its first job is to enlist help - 

to go to those who have, in « sincere appeal for those who haven't. 
It needs company - lots of it - to see the good work of the 
Salvation Army blossom into worthy humaniterian deeds during 1936. 
No matter where it came from, it could carry with it no higher 
recommendation then thet. So in behalf of the Salwation Army I 
appeal to you not only to send this emissary of good back so that 
he ean go to work, but also add your personel check so that it 

mey help, tooe 


In an obscure little village near Hamadhan, Hejji Husayn last 
year wove « rug. 


The Husayn family has been weaving rugs for hundreds of years. 
They know wool by the thread. They have tested colors for gen- 
erations, found the best and brightest and aost dureble. In times 
past, their rugs were always offered first to the Caliph, and the 
Husayn weavers were entitled to put « yellow background behind the 
Knot of Destiny as = mark of their royal patronage. All the art of 
two thousand years has been preserved among these weavers. 


and so last year Hajji Husayn wove a rug. 


It had a border of gold that refleoted light like a girl's golden 
heir. It wes eubellished with henne flowers, arabesques and other 
@ncient symbols that bring good fortune and heppy days to their 
owners. It hed a blue field broken only by « central design of 
the Tree of Life . . » a bl » you will find in no sky or sea in 
this world; a blue lovlier than a ohild's eyes, or wood smoke, or 
mist over the mcuntain. . 


It is tedious to sit day after day on « swell seeffold, ing 35 
knots to the inch . « « to work day after day on inches of un- 
broken blue. But when he had finished, Hajji Husayn felt thet he 
hed done « life work worthy of the best of his ancestors. ‘Two 
thousand years of art and skill and experience and critical judg- 
ment hed gone into that rug. 


In due time the rug was shipped to a store in Aserica, to be sold 
to the unbelievers who were rich beyond Hajji Husayn's dreams. The 


The amount? Only you can determine that. Let it be in generous 


point of it all is thet there are hundreds and hundreds of rugs, 





In THE Salvation Army letter above each paragraph hooks up directly with the one just preceding—a 
method which unskilled writers neglect. In the rug letter we defy you to show no interest in a rug “with a border 
of gold that reflects light like a girl’s golden hair” 


know? (3) What kind of fellow is 
this man to whom I am writing? 
(4) Have I selected the arguments 
most likely to appeal to him? (5) 
How can I arrange those argu- 
ments to make the whole case most 
convincing ? 

If-you don’t know what you are 
after, neither will the reader. On 
my desk, for example, is a letter 
from one of the railroad companies. 
The first paragraph reminds me of 
a trip I took several summers ago, 
the next three ask me to return the 
names of five friends who might be 
interested in a tour this year, the 
next four describe some of the 
places the tourists go, and the last 
paragraph “thanks me for my 
courtesy.” To tell the truth, I 
don’t know if the writer was after 
names or after me. I doubt if, in 
his own mind, he knew either. 

That a letter-man needs to be 
acquainted with all the facts is so 
obvious that you may wonder it 
needs to be mentioned. But hardly 
a day passes that I do not go into 
a huddle with my secretary as we 
try to answer the question, “Now 
just what does this fellow want?” 
The writers are either careless or 





ignorant, and in either case they 
deserve to be spanked. 

Human beings have confidence in 
the man who knows the facts. It 
is useless to try bluffing your way 
through a business letter. Written 
salesmanship is just the same as 
selling in person. You must know 
what you are talking about—you 
must .say nothing you do not 
understand and believe. The reader 
knows when you are bluffing. He 
will have nothing to do with you. 

But it often happens—this 
spoofing. And that reminds me of 
a letter written a couple of years 
ago by a correspondent in a Chi- 
cago mail order house. It’s the 
famous “chess” letter. You may 
recall a customer had bought a 
set of chessmen, and then had writ- 
ten for the rules of the game. Here 
is the way that request was 


handled: 


Dear Madam: We do not have any spe- 
cial directions for playing chess but I 
would suggest that you take one chess and 
move it from the bottom to the center, 
following the game through to the finer 
points. The first party that fills in the 
top of the board wins the game. We as- 
sure you that if you will follow these in- 
structions carefully, you will be able to 
play the game to your satisfaction. 


There are two people most in- 
terested in any letter that you write 
—you and the reader. The reader 
speaks the leading lines and you 
only carry a spear. Put more 
“You” and less “I” in your letters. 
The reader is the big frog in the 
puddle. Adjust what you say to 
this point of view. 

There’s the snag on which a 
great many letters are gutted. 
They talk too much about the 
company and not enough about 
the reader. Try to picture him sit- 
ting across the desk from you. Ask 
yourself, “How can I tell this story 
in the way that will please him 
most? How can I make this fellow 
see that I only wish to serve him?” 

The man who gets your letter is 
probably very much like you. Usu- 
ally he is a decent chap, but he has 
his own opinions. His personality 
can’t be the same as your personal- 
ity. Because you think a certain 
way, you can’t take for granted 
that he does too. The more you 
get to know him, the better you will 
be able to talk his language and 
win his favor. 

I know an executive in the East 
who has a blank cardboard framed 
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and hung over his desk. When dic- 
tating, he tries to draw a mental 
picture on that cardboard of the 
man who will read his letter. He 
claims in that way he is more likely 
to approach his reader with the 
right appeal. 

And there, of course, we come 
to the deepest root of the sales let- 
ter problem. Each human being 
has his “soft spots”—appeals to 
which he is vulnerable—but they 
are never quite the same in any 
two individuals. Your job is to fit 
the argument to the man. One fel- 
low when buying an automobile 
thinks of durability, another of 
speed, and a third of beauty. The 
nearer you can come in your letter 
to “writing the reader’s ticket” 
the more chance you will have of 
winning his favor. 

That this is true was brought 
home to me the other day in a con- 
versation with a Chicago executive 
who occasionally has to answer let- 
ters of complaint. “When I am 
reading the letter of an angry cus- 
tomer,” he told me, “I purposely 
watch for characterstic phrases 
which I think he is in the habit of 
using frequently. Then I work 








those same phrases into my reply. 
That brings the two of us close 
together. The customer subcon- 
sciously says, “This man is all 
right—he talks my-~ language.’ 
Maybe you think that stunt is fool- 
ish, but since I started doing it, I 
have had a lot better luck with my 
letters.” 

Well, that’s a mechanical stunt 
which I had not heard of before 
but whether or not you like it, the 





underlying principle is sound. A 
letter must be planned to please 
the reader—not yourself. 
Furthermore, a lot depends on 
how you arrange your arguments. 
Perhaps you have selected three 
points to emphasize in your letter. 
All right, which should come first, 
which last, and which in the middle? 
Maybe you are saying it makes no 
difference. But it does. Do you sup- 
pose a lawyer would go before a 
jury and state his points in any 
order that they happened to occur 
to him? Not so. He would spend 
many hours in his study, seeking 
the best combination—just as the 
prize fighter plans in advance what 
he is going to do each round, and 
just as the football coach selects a 








system of attack for each quarter. 

Make a note of this, too. The 
majority of sales letters try to 
cover too much ground. The human 
mind will not remember a long list 
of arguments. Pick out the most 
striking points in favor of your 
product and skip the others. If 
your story is a long one, and must 
be told, then plan a series of let- 
ters. Don’t try to make your reader 
eat two meals at one sitting. You 
only glut his appetite and kill his 
interest. Then the spark goes out. 

Some successful letter-men hold 
steadfast to the idea of the quick 
get-away. They start the body of 
their letters with a synopsis of the 
whole story—then proceed to 
amplify. Like the newspaper man, 
they see at the beginning that the 
reader knows Who, What, When, 
Where, and Why. Pick up your 
evening paper and read the begin- 
ning of any first-page article. Per- 
haps it is about a suicide. 

Unable to pay the premium on a fifty 
thousand dollar life insurance policy 
which would have become void tomorrow 
(Why) Jacob Garms, well-known broker 
(Who), locked the door of his office in 
the Star Building (Where) at ten o’clock 


this morning (When) and shot himself 
in the heart (What). 


Suppose yoa buy only $1000 worth of ice cream yearly. 















ne evening, sixteen years after a pioneer family had cleared 
a plece of forest land on Lake Michigan and built their fara 
house, they stood in their yard and watched the reflection of 
one of the greatest fires in history. 





In ten years this amounts te $10,000, Money spent - 
Money gone. 


















With a Taylor, even if your business did not inorease, 
which is highly improbable, you would keep half of it - 
$500 « year, or $5000 in ten years. 










These folks lived a good day's journey from that swamp city of 
Chicago which covered but 15 miles of - sostly mud. 








When Mr. Heinzen built his home in 1655. Chicago had but 159 
miles of wood sidewalks and 27 miles of plank streets. Cobble 
stones had been tried - only to disappear in the aud. 

Illinois Central had just laid its tracks along the shore, and 
the Democratic Press, one of Chioago’s first newspapers, was 
telling the world to “Come Yest." George M. Pullean came - in 
time to raise our only skyscraper, the four-story Tremont 
House, on some 5000 jacksorews; followed by Carter H. Harrison 
of Kentucky - whose son was to serve Chicago five times as 
mayor. 


Sut Taylor users always experience an inorease in busi- 
ness. Our records show that for sany draggists Taylor has 
increased ice cream sales and profits over 300 percent, 



















Think what it means to you. First you out the cost of your 
ioe cream fifty percent; then you double, triple, or quad- 
ruple your business: 





















You inorease not only your ice cream business, bat also 
your general business; for customers who come to your 
store for ioe oreas will think of other things they need, 
and buy them from you. 
















And so, from that time till this, the old fare on the lake has 
seen the rise of Chicago - from village to aighty city. 














No matter how small or large your business, Taylor will 
increase it. Figure how much Taylor would save for you 
even if your business did not increase. Then double this 
amount for the inorease Taylor will sake, and you will have 
an idea of what you oan expect from « Taylor. 






Now I hear this landeark is to be your home - and I's inter- 
ested because in 1856 this Nelson Company came into being. 

growing with and serving the men who built Chicago, many of 
whose sons now live along the North Shore. 




















Return the enclosed card and get full information on how I wonder whether you feel we could help you to sake 


Taylor makes big profite for you, Let us tell you about 








Go THROUGH the ice cream letter, paragraph by paragraph, and try and find a wasted word, or a word that 
delays the story. It is marked by an economy of words never found in an unplanned letter. The story-telling 
letter about Chicago’s early days put human interest in a subject which might be prosaic 
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With the facts thus summarized, 
the reporter then goes ahead to 
give additional information which 
will add color to his story. And the 
same plan is often used in business 
letters: 

To make room for new models (Why), 
beginning tomorrow morning and as long 
as they last (When) the Grant Motor 
Company (Who), at State and Franklin 
Streets, (Where) will sell forty-two 
brand new 1936 cars at a tremendous 
saving (What). 

Having thus given the reader 
the “meat” of the sandwich, the 
writer would then describe the 
cars, tell why they are great bar- 
gains, urge quick action before 
they are sold, etc. It’s not a bad 
system to use for certain situations. 

Personally, however, I prefer 
the letter which does not come so 
bluntly at me. I like, for example, 
the one about rugs on page 34, and 
the one on page 35 which describes 
Chicago in the early days. That 
means nothing at all except that I 
happen to be “vulnerable” to hu- 
man interest stories. You may re- 
spond to something different. This 
“burning of the fuse” is a psycho- 
logical problem as well as mechani- 
cal. The good letter writer knows 
the tricks of his trade, and he also 
knows human nature. He varies his 
approach to suit the individual. 

A while back, I mentioned the 
“steady flow” which a letter must 
have to be effective. To put it an- 
other way, your letter must move 
along. There must be no “breaks” 
in the flow of thought—nothing to 
lessen the reader’s interest. There 
is one purely mechanical thing 
that you can do which will help to 
gain that quality in your letters. 
Be sure that you build bridges 
from paragraph to paragraph— 
never make the reader jump across. 

Examine, for example, the letter 
on page 34 which solicits funds for 
the Salvation Army. Notice how 
the beginning of each paragraph 
is connected with the thought of 
the preceding one. Look at the 
other three letters—the same is 
true of them. In other words, read- 
ing a good letter is like taking a 
ride in a roller coaster—once under 


way, there is no stopping until the 
car stops. 

These things are a few that 
count in the building of the body of 
your business letter. There are 
others, of course, just as impor- 
tant, but they will have to be left 
for another meeting of our clinic. 
Once the fuse is lighted, the spark 
must be fanned with the spirit of 
friendliness and sincerity. Antago- 
nize your reader at any point in 
your letter and out goes the spark. 
But that you already know. 


Just to end this meeting with a 
smile, I’ll show you a letter re- 
cently received by Montgomery 
Ward and Company: 

Dear Meester Ward: 

I got your letter about what I owe you. 
Now, be pachent. I aint forgot you. 
Pleez wait. When some fools pay me I 
pay you. If this wuz judgement day and 
you wuz no more prepared to meet your 
Master as I am to meet your account, 
you sure would have to go to Hell. Trust- 
ing you will do this, I am, 


Well, keep the spark in your let- 
ters hot. And trusting you will do 
this, I am.... 





Studebaker’s Glown Mystery 


URING the performance of 

Cole Bros.-Clyde Beatty 

Circus there suddenly ap- 

pears a Studebaker coupe, 
running around the hippodrome 
track, horn blowing wildly. It 
circles the track, then is driven 
into the center ring. 

Just as all eyes are upon the 
coupe a clown gets out, walks to 
the ring curb holding a wooden 
popgun. Then another clown gets 
out, salutes and joins the first one. 
Then another, and another and 
another, until fifteen clowns, in 
motley array finally climb out of 
one car. 

About the time the fifth or sixth 
clown emerges there’s a titter of 
laughter. As more and more clowns 


disembark the audience gradually 
begins to roar. At the height of the 
laughter the circus announcer says, 
over the public address system, 
“This will give you a rough idea 
of what you can crowd into a new 
Studebaker Dictator Coupe.” 

Quickly the circus performance 
is resumed as the coupe is driven 
out of the ring to a prominent dis- 
play place in the menagerie tent. 
Here thousands of people stop to 
try and guess the secret of crowd- 
ing fifteen men in one coupe. 

The secret belongs to Otto 
Griebling, famed circus clown, who 
worked out the plan and sold it to 
Studebaker as a promotion stunt. 
Studebaker dealers, wherever the 
circus plays, tie up with the stunt. 
























Why Is 
Business 


Strong for 


Credit 
Unions? 


Amazing success in providing safe 
outlets for savings and relieving 
workers of debt worries is record of 
many credit unions operated by office, 
factory and field employees of 
many well-known corporations 


* 
By JOHN M. GARTH 


HIRTY-FIVE employees 

of the Timken- Detroit 

Axle Company met on 

June 19, 1935, to receive 
the charter, and to elect directors 
of a credit union. Seven members 
had signed the application for the 
charter. In July, 1935, the Tim- 
ken-Detroit Employees’ Federal 
Credit Union had 162 members, 
$187.04 cash in the bank, $275 
in loans outstanding. 

In April 1936 there were 750 
members, $1,757.24 cash in bank, 
$38,078 total loans made, and 
$19,554.95 in loans outstanding. 
During this brief period there were 
545 loans made, and undivided 
profits of $315.42. Bad loans had 
totaled $8.83, although the reserve 
for bad loans totaled $270. 

During the first month of oper- 
ation the average savings were 





Sma weekly savings, with knowledge that safety is assured, and 
confident that a financial emergency can be met by a loan at low interest 


rates goes along way in encouraging employees to be thrifty and content 


$2.92, and by the end of February 
1936, eight months later, average 
savings were $29.25. Many of 
these people who had a balance on 
their accounts had begun, for the 
first time in their lives, to save mon- 
ey regularly and systematically. 

Employees of the Elgin Watch 
Company organized a credit union 
March 20, 1931, with 15 members. 
On April 30, 1936, there were 
1,406 members, out of a total of 
3,200 on the Elgin payroll. In 1931 
there were 120 members, 54 bor- 
rowers who borrowed a total of 
$1,985. In 1935 there were 1,172 
members, 774 borrowers, and loans 
of $83,113. Assets had grown from 
$1,129 in 1931 to $61,199 in 1935. 

During 1931, 1932, 1933 there 
was not a penny of loss in the 
Elgin Credit Union. In 1934 losses 
were .096 of 1. per cent, and in 1935 
[37] 


the loss was .0237 of 1 per cent. 

Employees of the American Steel 
and Wire Company of Cleveland 
established a credit union in April 
1935. Today it has assets of $46,- 
320 with a total membership of 
1,260 out of 2,137 employees in 
the plant. 

In February 1931 employees of 
John Morrell and Company, well- 
known pork and beef packers of 
Ottumwa, Iowa, organized a credit 
union, with 100 charter members. 
There are now 1,103 members, 
with almost no losses to date. 

The credit union of the em- 
ployees of the Monroe Calculating 
Machine Company was established 
in January 1929, with about ten 
members. It has grown to 615 
members, with losses of .34 of 1 
per cent. 

G. H. Sayler, president of the 
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Parker Club, which operates the 
Vacumatic Credit Union among 
employees of the Parker Pen Com- 
pany, Janesville, Wisconsin, writes: 

“Our Vacumatic Credit Union 
was established in March 1934 
and was organized under Chapter 
186 of the Statutes of Wisconsin 
for 1935. It is evident that the 
credit union idea is appreciated by 
employees when membership in- 
creases from 17 incorporators to 
322 active members in two years. 
The credit union has assets total- 
ing $9,000, of which $8,500 is in 
loans. There have been no losses.” 

R. W. Peters, of the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey per- 
sonnel division, tells of his observa- 
tion of credit unions: “Our first 
credit union was organized by em- 
ployees in our Everett, Massa- 
chusetts, refinery in September 
1933 and was, we believe, the first 
unit in the oil industry. The next 
year 5 others were organized and 
by December 1935 there were 27 
units in existence in our company 
with a total membership of ap- 
proximately 7,500. As a rule each 
organization started with a mem- 
bership of some 20 employees. At 
the present time credit unions at 
some of our major plants show a 
membership of over 1,500. 

“Shares are $5.00 each, sub- 
scribed for at 25 cents per share 
each pay day. If an employee pur- 
chases two shares he deposits 50 
cents on pay day and so on, or he 
may purchase his shares outright. 
Each employee also pays 25 cents 
for his account book. 

“Without exception these credit 
unions were initiated by and con- 
tinue to be run by the employees 
themselves. At the end of their first 
year of operation those which had 
been organized a sufficient length 
of time declared dividends of vary- 
ing amounts, depending on the pro- 
portion between deposits and loans, 
the average being 5 per cent. De- 
posits by employee members as of 
December 1935 amounted to more 
than $150,000, but by repayment 
of many loans before maturity and 
relending of the money, the quar- 
ter of a million total was reached. 


“While we do not have figures 
available showing percentages of 
losses, they are almost negligible. 
One unit handling $30,000 on loans 
has only experienced one loss and 
that for $35.” 

Another company to report an 
extremely gratifying experience 
with credit unions is the Seaman 
Body Corporation, manufacturers 
of bodies for Nash automobiles. In- 
corporated in August 1927 this 
credit union has yet to charge off 
any losses. F. H. Vogt, treasurer of 
the union reports: “As of April 
30, 1936 our membership totaled 
1,394. Losses are nil; we have yet 
to charge any losses to our guaran- 
tee fund. Our present loan account 
delinquencies are a small fraction 
of 1 per cent and these accounts 
are held open until borrowers re- 
turn to work. In case of any ac- 
count hopelessly in default, where 
no contact can be made, cosigners 
if any, would be called upon to 
meet the balance of the obligation. 
This has never, as yet, been re- 
sorted to. 

“Our experience has taught us 
that our employee members are 
very appreciative of the fact that 
the credit union is a medium 
through which they can be helped. 
Since incorporation we have made 
2,600 loans for a total of $165,367 
of which a balance of 606 accounts 
are outstanding for a total of 
$42,439.01.” 

It seems apparent that workers 
appreciate the opportunity to bor- 
row for provident purposes and 
that loans made to employed peo- 
ple, under the safeguards exer- 
cised by the credit unions are ex- 
tremely safe risks; experience of 
many companies which have inau- 
gurated credit unions and then 
turned them over to the employees 
to run indicates that they serve an 
excellent purpose, that the privi- 
leges are not abused and that thrift 
and provident habits among em- 
ployees are encouraged. 

I. R. Wagar, treasurer of the 
credit union operated by employees 
of E. J. Brach and Sons, large 
candy manufacturers of Chicago, 
reports that his union had no 


losses between 1927 and 1935. In 
1935 there was a small loss—one 
tenth of 1 per cent. He says, “We 
feel that the credit union performs 
a real service for our employees, 
which is demonstrated by the fact 
that they began with $100 capital 
and assets now total more than 
$28,000.” 

These few examples showing how 
credit unions grow are gleaned 
from a number of interesting re- 
ports received in the course of an 
investigation made by editors of 
the Dartnell publications in re- 
sponse to queries received from 
readers asking about establish- 
ment of various employee activi- 
ties. In the report published in the 
May issue it was shown that a large 
number of companies have spon- 
sored or encouraged credit unions. 
Of course the credit union idea is 
not a late development, but, as can 
be seen from the date of establish- 
ment, there have been a great num- 
ber established during the past 
three or four years. 

As is probably well known, 42 
states have laws permitting the 
establishment of credit unions, and 
in 1934 the Federal Credit Union 
Law was enacted, which means that 
a credit union may be established 
in any place in the United States. 

Due to the work of Edward A. 
Filene and his contributions for 
the expense of promoting the idea, 
credit unions have enjoyed a big 
growth, because experience has 
shown that they go a long way 
toward relieving workers of finan- 
cial embarrassments caused by 
patronizing loan sharks at ruinous 
interest rates. Commenting on this 
phase of credit unions Charles T. 
O’Neal, president Chicago and 
Eastern Illinois Railway Com- 
pany, says, “Our officials feel that 
these unions constitute a real serv- 
ice and are appreciated by the em- 
ployees. It enables them to borrow 
money at a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and makes it unnecessary to 
negotiate with loan sharks.” 

E. W. Kempton, director indus- 
trial relations, American Steel and 
Wire Company, says, in comment- 
ing on the credit union operated by 
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employees of his company, “There 
is no doubt that our credit union 
renders a real service. Men have 
been rescued from burdensome 
debts, and some of them from loan 
sharks. I look upon these associa- 
tions with real enthusiasm.” 
Charles Marsh, office-personnel 





ASSETS 
Cash in Bank 


Personal Loans 
Furniture and Equipment 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 


Monthly Statement Seaman Body Credit Union 


Balance Cash on Hand, “Cash Working Fund” 


$ 5,104.35 

275.00 

42,439.01 
$120.00 


10.74 109.26 


director, the Timken-Detroit Axle 
Company, says, “The management 
thinks highly of this movement and 
has assisted in every way possible 
to make it a success. In fact, it has 
advanced the necessary $25 for the 
charter. It has furnished an office, 
equipment, and a clerk to assist 
the treasurer. The credit union is 
operated entirely independent of 
the company. All officers are elected 
by the members, and the board of 
directors adopts all policies sub- 


Total Assets $47,927.62 


LIABILITIES 
Share Account 
Guarantee Fund 
Total Liabilities 46,442.12 
Net WortH 
Undivided Earnings 
January Profit 
February Profit 
March Profit 
April Profit 


$334.71 
280.61 
365.77 
407.30 1,388.39 
Total Net Worth 1,485.50 
In BaLaNce with Totat ASSETS 47,927.62 


PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT 


INCOME 


ject, of course, to the limitations 
of their charter.” 


Interest 
Entrance Fees 
Fines Collected 


$1,417.06 
38.00 
11.65 


Credit unions may be established 
with only a dozen members; in 
fact, such a small group has fre- 
quently established credit unions 
which, a few years later, numbered 
members running into the thou- 
sands. The usual price of a share 
is $5.00, payable at 25 cents a 
week, with a charge of 25 cents for 
a pass book. Only members may 
borrow; the rate of interest may 
not exceed 1 per cent a month; 
members have only one vote, re- 


Gross Income $1,466.71 
EXPENSES 
General Expenses 73.32 
Depreciation on Furniture and Equipment 4.00 
Credit Union Assessments and Dues 1.00 


Total Expenses 


$1,388.39 


4,969.02 
3,250.99 
2,862.32 
3,805.90 


Net INcoME 


Amount $ 
Amount 
Amount 
Amount 


Number of Account Withdrawals During January 206 
Number of Account Withdrawals During February 231 
Number of Account Withdrawals During March 187 
Number of Account Withdrawals During April 167 
Number of Pass Books Issued up to April 30 1,394 
Number of Active Accounts April 30 1,149 
Number of Loans Outstanding April 30 606 
Number of Loans Made to April 30 2,611 


Amount of Loans Paid to Members up to April 30, 1936 165,367.00 


gardless of the number of shares 
they own. There is no voting by 
proxy. Loans may be made with or 
without cosigners of notes, or col- 
lateral. Usually bylaws govern the 
amount of loans which can be made 
without collateral or cosigners, 
and the type of loans made. 
More than 1,000 credit unions 
were established under Federal 
charter in 16 months following en- 
actment of the Federal law on 
credit unions. Now, it is claimed 
more than 100 new credit unions 
are being established monthly. 
There are many phases of 
credit unions which recommend 
them to employers, although em- 
ployers do not, as a rule, have any 
voice in the management or opera- 
tion. Yet they solve several prob- 
lems for employers. They eliminate 


Amount Repaid on Above Loans 





BaLANce DvE on PERSONAL LOANS 


122,927.99 


42,439.01 








Hwnpreps of credit wnions operated by workers could show a financial 
statement equally as impressive as this one recently submitted to the mem- 
bers of the Seaman Body Credit Union 


the demand for loans to employees ; 
they encourage thrift; they build 
morale; they have difficulties with 
garnishment actions. Perhaps L. A. 
Downs, president, Illinois Central 
System, has summed it up better 
than we could when he said, “The 
credit unions have accomplished a 
great deal of good in enabling our 
employees to keep free of loan 
sharks, thus relieving them of 
worry over financial matters. They 
have made it possible for our em- 


ployees to borrow money on rea- 
sonable terms for the purchase of 
automobiles, household goods and 
other necessary articles, all of 
which has been helpful in overcom- 
ing the effects of the business de- 
pression.” 

Readers who are interested in 
starting a credit union may obtain 
full information from Roy F. 
Bergengren, managing director of 
the Credit Union Association, 
Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wis. 









OFFICE 
MODERNIZATION 
SURVEY—XIII 


CCORDING to recent fig- 
ures by the U. S. Post 
Office Department there 
has been a 25 per cent 
increase in the number of business 
letters passing through the post 
offices of the country in the last 
year. How much of this increase is 
first-class dictated letters, and how 
much is third-class circular letters, 
is not known. But it is evident that 
the use of letters in business is 
increasing, and that the rate of 
increase is even outdistancing the 
increase in business volume. So it 
behooves management to give 
thought to the cost of handling 
mail, as well as to the cost of pro- 
ducing it. 

There has been a number of sur- 
veys made to determine the exact 
cost of handling a business letter 
from the time it is written until it 
is delivered to the post office. One 
Chicago mail order company, using 
approximately 5,000,000 letters 
annually, estimates the cost of han- 
dling these letters to be in excess 
of $50,000. This estimate is based 
on time studies, and includes pro 
rata time of clerks gathering the 
mail, enclosing it, sealing, stamp- 
ing and delivering it to the post 
office. It does not, however, give 
consideration to a highly important 
element in the cost of handling the 
mail—the shrinkage of postage 
stamps, due to petty pilfering of 
the stamp box, loss of stamps, and 
the use of stamps for personal 
mail. Nor does it make any allow- 
ance for the nonproductive time of 
clerks employed in handling the 
mail. The time study took into con- 
sideration only the time actually 
spent in these operations. Time 
lost through illness, vacations and 
other reasons was not included. 
Neither was the cost of super- 
vision and similar fixed costs. 

It is the studied opinion of sev- 


















GUTTING GOSTS IN 
THE MAILING ROOM 


Stamp shrinkage, obsolete mail handling equipment, careless 
zoning and weight computation take their toll of profits even 
in supposedly “well-managed” business establishments. 













































PeriopicaL audits. should be made to check both the accuracy of 
employees in zoning and computing postage on outgoing mail, and the 
accuracy of the weighing devices used in the mailing department. So far 
as possible the calculation of postage should be done mechanically or by 
authoritatively prepared tables and not left subject to human inaccuracies 





eral experts interviewed in making __ of the visible cost, so for the pur- 
this survey that the invisible pose of this study it may be as- 
charges connected with getting out sumed that the average cost of 
the mail are at least 50 per cent handling a letter is about 1.5 per 
[40] 
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cent. This may be high in the case 
of large third-class mailings, but 
it is low for a dictated letter. In 
the average business this charge 
represents an item almost as large 
as the postage account. Yet your 
investigators found management, 
as a whole, easily excited about the 
amount being spent for postage, 
but quite uninterested in breaking 
down and analyzing almost as big 
an item—the cost of handling the 
mail. More than forty companies 
were interviewed in making this 
survey, and not one of the forty 
actually knew what it was costing 
to handle the mail that went out 
of its office! Advertising managers 
of fairly large companies computed 
the cost of third-class letters on 
the basis of 3.5 cents in the mail, 
but had the most hazy ideas of 
what part of that cost represented 
the handling of the letters. None 
of them knew what they were los- 
ing through stamp losses. They dis- 
missed the question with some gen- 
eral statement to the effect that 
their employees were honest. 

Our survey further showed that 
most mailing departments, like 
Topsy, “just growed.” No effort 
is made in most companies to level 
out the load in the department. The 
“five o’clock rush” is quite general. 
What that “rush” costs a business 
in mistakes and needless overtime 
is one of those unpleasant facts 
that office managers dodge. 

Here and there, companies have 
approached this problem of get- 
ting out the mail without peak 
loads and without needless waste 
of time and money in a scientific 
manner as, for example, the United 
Business Service in Boston which 
employed an outside expert to come 
in and lay out its mailing depart- 
ment, and modernize the mail- 
handling equipment. But such com- 
panies are few and far between. 
Yet the savings that are possible 
by making such a study, and by 
modernizing mail-handling equip- 
ment, represent the profit on many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sales 
for these businesses. 

The first place to effect a sav- 


In piace of the old-fashioned stamp box with stamps all over the place, 
the trend is toward devices which imprint postage imdicia on gummed 
tape, and account for each impression. The tape is used instead of stamps 


Note the individual mailing tables used by United Business Service of 
Boston. Tables are equipped with trays which hook on notched racks above 
table. The trays of gathered mail are collected from behind the tables, and 
sealed and stamped by an electrically driven mailing machine placed in 
a central position between two backing rows of tables 


ing in the handling of dictated 
mail is in gathering it. In cases 
where the mail has to be handled 
in the mailing room by hand, it 
should be gathered several times a 
day instead of just before five 
o’clock. Executives and _ stenog- 
raphers should be encouraged to 
cooperate, not merely to effect a 


saving on the handling of the mail, 
but to give the customer better 
service. Very often a letter mailed 
at noon will get off on an after- 
noon train and be in the customer’s 
hands the next morning. If allowed 
to lay around until five o’clock it 
may be six or even seven o’clock 
before it gets to the post office 
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where it will be caught in the end- 
of-the-day mail jam, and might not 
get to the customer until a day 
later. 

In the case of third-class mail, 
two deliveries a day should be made 
to the post office for the same rea- 
sons. Advertising men report that 
when large third-class mailings are 
dumped into the post office at the 
close of the business day they in- 
variably are pushed aside to give 
right of way to the first-class mail. 

The post office is under no obli- 
gation to handle third-class mail 
immediately, and it is not unusual 
during rush seasons for such mail- 
ings to be held up from three to 
five days. Getting the mail through 
and into the post office during the 
“off peak” hours is one of the best 
ways to insure quick dispatch. 

When it comes to mechanical de- 
vices for speeding up the handling 
of mail in the office, there have been 
many improvements in the last few 
years. High-speed machines are 
now available which seal, imprint 
postage mark, count and stack 
twelve thousand letters an hour, in 
contrast to hand stamping a 
thousand an hour. One of these 
modern machines will not only do 
the work many times as fast, but 
eliminate the five o’clock rush we 
have been discussing. There are 
also electrically operated ma- 
chines using adhesive stamps in 
rolls. 

The savings resulting from the 
use of this equipment, not alone 
in labor costs but by putting an 
end to stamp shrinkage, make it 
a self-supporting adjunct to the 
mailing department. It is surpris- 
ing what a relatively small amount 
of mail need be handled to justify 
the installation of a mailing ma- 
chine, of which there are now sev- 
eral kinds on the market. A drug 
chain, for example, found that the 
advertising the company received 
by using a special postage imprint 
carrying a sales message to the 
public, alone pays the keep of the 
equipment. This company sends 
out about 500,000 pieces of mail 
monthly, both first- and third-class. 











The officials of the company esti- 
mate a minimum of two readers to 
each imprinted message, thus giv- 
ing the advertising message 1,000,- 
000 circulation every month. The 
entire depreciation charge on the 
machine would not exceed $25 a 
month. 

Where the volume of outgoing 
mail is not sufficient to warrant the 
use of an electrically operated 
mailing machine, or where the 
nature of the business is such that 
affixed postage stamps are desir- 
able, considerable savings are pos- 
sible through the use of hand seal- 
ing machines and hand stamp affix- 
ing machines. These machines have 
been greatly improved in the last 
few years. In offices where con- 
siderable overtime is put in by 
stenographers, and where it is 
necessary to stamp mail at times 
when the power machine may not 
be available, it is a good plan to 
have a hand affixer for general use. 
These inexpensive machines use 
stamps in rolls of five hundred and, 
in addition to acting as a check 
against the theft of stamps, they 
give a speed of from three to four 
times hand stamping. They are also 
very convenient for use through- 
out the office where secretaries are 
held personally responsible for the 
stamping and mailing of their own 
letters. 

Another leak common in mailing 
departments is careless weighing 
and computing. Even a small office 
will use air mail, first-class and 
third-class postage, as well as all 
zones of parcel post. Careless com- 
puting of postage on such mail 
matter will absorb a lot of profit. 
It is hard to catch. Some com- 
panies make a periodical audit or 
check on weighing and computing 
of mail matter. An executive picks 
at random ten or fifteen shipments, 
after postage has been computed, 
and checks them carefully for ac- 
curacy. This check, of course, is 
made without the previous knowl- 
edge of the shipping clerk. Usually 
it shows up shocking inaccuracies. 
It is good economy to use the best 
weighing and computing scales that 





money can buy for obvious reasons. 

The trend in all well-managed 
offices today is to do away as much 
as possible with the handling of 
stamps, because it is realized that 
having stamps lying around an 
office needlessly tempts employees. 
Stamps are currency, unless they 
are perforated with the company 
mark. They may be sold for cash 
and no questions will be asked by 
dealers who make a business of 
supplying “hot” stamps to busi- 
ness houses of doubtful integrity. 
Most office thieves get their start 
stealing stamps. They soon expand 
their field of operations to the cash 
box, or the stockroom when they 
find how easy it is to add a few dol- 
lars to their weekly stipend via 
the stamp route. An employer who 
puts temptation in the way of an 
employee is almost as much to 
blame as the employee, for stamp 
and cash thefts. That is why more 
and more companies are doing 
away with stamps both for letters 
and for parcel post shipments, de- 
pending entirely on _ imprinted 
stamps instead. There are several 
inexpensive interdenominational 
postage machines for parcel post 
and heavy third-class matter. 
These machines are not expensive. 
By merely turning a dial, or punch- 
ing a key, the denomination of the 
imprint may be changed, and the 
meter gives you an accurate ac- 
counting of postage expenditures. 

Nearly all mailing departments 
surveyed in connection with this 
report give too much space to 
handling third-class mail. The gen- 
eral practice is to have a room 
filled with long tables, piled high 
with mail matter, with several girls 
working at each table. Such meth- 
ods are woefully inefficient. The 
modern method is to have each girl 
at a table of her own, which is 
equipped with gathering racks ar- 
ranged like steps. Trays holding 
from five hundred to one thousand 
stuffed envelopes swing into posi- 
tion and make it convenient for her 
to quickly dispose of the gathered 
mail. These gathering tables are 
arranged in line, and as each tray 
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is filled, ready for stamping, it is 
swung back out of the way and an 
empty tray brought into position. 
The mailing and stamping ma- 
chine is placed between two rows 
of such gathering tables, arranged 
back to back. The mailing machine 
operator collects the filled trays 
and seals and stamps continuously. 
He next bundles them in a tying 
machine, an inexpensive device 
which deserves a place in every well- 
equipped mailing department. The 
bundles of letters or mail, are 
sorted into sacks, for which pur- 
pose a post-office rack is used, and 
after each sack is filled it is drop- 
ped into a chute which carries it 
down to the shipping department, 
ready to be trucked to the post 
office. 

Another opportunity for con- 
siderable savings in the handling of 
mail, particularly in the case of 
those companies which use any 
quantity of printed sales literature 
or advertising, is mechanical fold- 
ing. One concern in Iowa reports 
savings in one year sufficient to pay 
for the folding machines used in its 
mailing department. For a long 
time this company refused to in- 
stall folding machines, because 
some years ago it had a folder that 
caused a great deal of trouble, and 
so it had reverted to its former 
practice of having all folding done 
outside the office. Small runs were 
folded in the office by hand. As so 
often happens this practice, once 
inaugurated, continued automati- 
cally for a number of years. In the 
meantime great improvements were 
made in office folding machines. The 
vacuum paper feed was developed. 
The “bugs” were taken out of the 
rubber roll type feeders. Speeds 
were stepped up. A few years back, 
this company installed one of these 
new type folders and experienced 
a pleasant surprise. Today it has 
several machines of various types 
and does all its own folding, order- 
ing printed matter flat and fold- 
ing it as needed. 

Where the mailing list is main- 
tained by the mailing department, 
and machines are used to do the 
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Gi: Duct- 
DO/MORE 
.. ti Gol/ 


No matter how high the temperature, 
or how humid the atmosphere, you 
can't become uncomfortable from 
excessive chair warmth. Moving air 
in the seat and back always keeps 
the Air-Duct cool. It is the only 
chair made that is ventilated for 
coolness and upholstered for real 
comfort. Posture, of course. 


Do/More Chair Co., Inc. 


Licensed by Posture Research Corp. 


603 Monger Building, Elkhart, Ind. 


Send Today 








Do/More Chair Company, Inc. 

603 Monger Building, 

Elkhart, Ind. 

Gentlemen: Without obligation, please 
send me the pamphlet “The Chair That 
Breathes.” 




















addressing, a newly developed 
keyboard type of machine for 
cutting upper-and-lower-address 
plates at a speed of 1,200 addresses 
a day should be investigated. Two 
companies which have _ installed 
these new machines within the last 
three months report they have cut 
list maintenance costs almost one- 
third. In the same way it will pay 
to investigate the possibilities of 
saving through the use of auto- 
matically fed addressing machines, 
in place of the hand-fed type which 


is now fast becoming obsolete in 
well-equipped offices. During the 
depression, machine manufacturers 
have been hard at work improving 
their models, developing new prod- 
ucts and preparing for the condi- 
tions business is now experiencing 
—higher costs, payroll and other 
taxes, reduced office personnel. It 
is entirely possible that you may be 
paying for this modernized equip- 
ment without having the benefit of 
the saving and convenience it 


affords. 


Collection Idea for June 


HE biggest thing to over- 
come in collecting many a 
small, overdue account is 
the customer’s inertia. 
Last month went along all right 


| without paying the account. Of 


course he worried a little when 
your collection series began. But, 
he observes from the pleasant tone 
of your letters, you are not par- 
ticularly worried. 

As time goes on he keeps on put- 
ting you off. Other people are after 
his money too. Some of them are 
more persistent. A few of them 
write pretty stiff, straightforward 
letters, saying, in effect, “We want 
our money.” He pays them. You 
continue to write good-humored, 
reminder letters, asking gently, and 
none too firmly for your money. 
Some of his creditors have their 
salesmen collect the money. His 
local creditors call him on the tele- 
phone, meet him on the street, or 
drop in to see him. 

Of course, he means to pay your 
account, but every day he post- 
pones it the easier it seems to let 
it go a little longer. Here is a plan 
which brought action from a num- 
ber of small debtors whose accounts 
were long past overdue. 

“Dear Sir: 

“The attached air mail stamp is 
to assist you to avoid some un- 
pleasantness. 

“Our second quarter closes on 


midnight June 30. We have orders 
from our committee on finance to 
turn all accounts more than 90 
days old over to a collection agency 
at that time. 

“Now we dislike to turn the ac- 
count of a customer like you over 
to a collection agency. They are 
persistent and hardboiled. 

“Rather than do this we are 
sending you this air mail stamp 
so you can be sure your payment 
will reach us before the collection 
agency takes over the account. 

“Frankly, we dislike to do this, 
for we feel sure that you have 
intended to pay this account, all 
along, but now that it has gone 
this far there isn’t anything for us 
to do, unless we receive your check 
before June 30.” 

Air mail stamps are effective 
only where there is at least an over- 
night train run. If nearer than this 
use special delivery stamps instead. 

Of course it would be folly to 
use the idea on creditors whose ac- 
counts you do not intend to turn 
over to a collection agency, or 
whom you would not sue anyway. 
But where the accounts seem hope- 
less, or require drastic action the 
plan is worth trying. But it should 
not be used merely as a threat; 
unless there is some response from 
a creditor after this letter the ac- 
count should either be written off 
the books, or legal action taken. 
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(Continued from page 17) 


poor young things? He really isn’t 
good-looking but has loads of 
charm. Twenty minutes after he’s 
talked to a P.Y.T. she’s confiding 
her life’s story to him. Recently, 
one of them wrote him and started 
off with: “Dear Father Confessor.” 
Maybe I did that too, but it’s so 
far back, I couldn’t remember. 

He wears clothes like nobody’s 
business but you have to drive him 
to buy a new suit or coat. After 
his first trip to Hollywood, he be- 
came—amongst a lot of other 
things (probably least important 
as far as I’M concerned )—clothes- 
conscious. He even went so far as 
to buy his own ties, but that lasted 
only for the summer. I almost wish 
he’d go to Hollywood in the winter. 
It took me seven long years of 
coaxing, cajoling and wheedling 
to get him to wear colored shirts. 
Maybe seven more years and he’ll 
wear a shirt with a stripe, pro- 
vided it goes the right way. But no 
amount of aforesaid coaxing, cajol- 
ing and wheedling will put him in 
shirts and shorts. He prefers 
Neverflaps. 

Proud as a peacock about his 
son and daughter—when they’re 
good and cute, they have all his 


Portrait of An Advertising Man 


traits; when they’re devilish, they 
are all mine. 


He has a mania for saving mag- | 


azines that one day I am sure will 
send me to Bellevue. Not only do 
we fall over magazines, we sleep 
on magazines. There were some 
under the bed last week. Old clothes, 
too, are in the same class. He grows 
fond of them, that’s all. I’m sure 
he’d miss his ten-year-old golf 
sweater (that he never wears) more 
than he’d miss me—at first. 

And speaking of golf, he can 
grow quite violent over it and me, 
at times. It took me three years to 
learn not to play with him. But he 
does shoot a good game when he’s 
“in form”——about three a year. 

He loves to sleep late and has 
a smoldering resentment toward 
anyone who gets to his office before 
nine-thirty. His desk looks like a 
cyclone hit it and then dumped 
everything back there. But he in- 
sists he can always find things— 
sometimes. But, too, he does turn 
out a tremendous amount of work 
and thinks up the best “ideas.” 
Personally, I didn’t think he had it 
in him. I think he even surprises 
himself at times — although he 
wouldn’t admit it. 


Social Security Tax Bulletin 


VAILABLE from the Su- 
perintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
for ten cents, a booklet of 
regulations of Social Security 
taxes will be of interest to every 
employer, accountant, controller. 
The full, official title of the 
bulletin is “Regulations 90, relat- 
ing to the Excise Tax on Employ- 
ers under title nine of the Social 
Security Act.” 
Of particular interest is the sec- 
tion which deals with the much-dis- 
cussed “Items included as wages,” 





and another section which treats 
the “Who are employees?” ques- 
tion. Significantly the bulletin 
states, “If the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee exists, the 
designation of description of the 
relationship by the parties as any- 
thing other than that of employer 
and employee is immaterial. Thus, 
if two individuals in fact stand in 
relation of employer and employee 
to each other, it is of no conse- 
quence that the employee is desig- 
nated as a partner, coadventurer, 
agent or independent contractor.” 








Business loses hundreds of thousands of 
dollars every year because stolen stamps 
can be sold easily by anybody for cash, and 
because they are accepted by reputable con- 
cerns as payment for merchandise. The 
only practical and unbeatable way to pre- 
vent this loss is to stop using stamps — and 
to substitute Metered Mail. 


This mailing system, by means of the Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Machines, protects you completely 
against loss of postage through dishonesty and care- 
lessness. It enables you to print the Meter Stamp— 
the modern substitute for the postage stamp—on 
your letters, circulars and parcel post. These Meter 
Stamps are not negotiable and have no value except 
on your mail, The Postage Meter Machine also im- 
prints the postmark anda trade mark or slogan, seals 
the envelopes, and audits the postage account. 
There is no way of beating this system. It is com- 
plete protection,..and more...it also cuts the 
cost of mailing, promotes prestige, saves time in 
transit, gets better results. 

Let us send you a confidential report on the stolen 
stamp racket, how it levies an unsuspected tax on 
business, methods followed to beat protective sys- 
tems and a guide tocomplete protection. Because of 
the disclosure of methods used, this report in booklet 
form is offered only to re sponsible executives who 
will write for it on their business letterheads, sign- 


ing name and title. 


METERED MAIL 
Saves Time~ 

4 Gets 
‘Attention! 


Mr. F. 
230 Parkty 
New York 











The new Pitney- Bowes “Multi” Denomination 
Postage Meter Machine handles letters, circulars, 
mailing cards, catalogs, parcel Post —all classes of 
mail. In a single, swift operation it imprints the 
Meter Stamp (6 denominations), adds a trade mark 
or slogan, postmarks, seals envelopes, audits the 
postage. This model and other Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter Machines will meet the needs of any business. 


PITN EY (wereneo ma) BOWES 
MAILING EQUIPMENT 


Distributed by 
THE POSTAGE METER COMPANY 
770 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 
Offices in Principal Cities 
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HOW K. K. BELL 
GOT A SALES JOB 


He started as a bookkeeper with 
the Calumet Baking Powder Company in 
Chicago. He saw no future in bookkeep- 
ing. Time after time he asked Mr. Wright, 
the head of the company, to give him a 
selling job. “You're too good a book- 
keeper,” said Mr. Wright. 


But Mr. Bell was not easily discouraged. 
He studied the orders that came in, checked 
them against the lists of grocers in the 
various towns. He found that many sales- 
men, while they sold a lot of baking 
powder, sold only a few stores in each 
town. Finally vacation time came. He 
offered to pay his own expenses for a 
chance to sell baking powder! ' 


In two weeks he had opened more new 
accounts and turned in more orders than 
any salesman had done in that territory. 
Soon they made him sales manager; then 
general manager and when the business 
was sold to General Foods a few years back 
he was vice president. This is one of many 
stories about men who made good in Gene 
Whitmore’s new book ‘‘How to Get a Better 
Job.” 


IT TELLS YOU HOW TO 


Plan Your Campaign for a Job 
Write Letters That Get Interviews 
Sell Yourself in an Interview 
Answer an Advertisement 
Become a Sales Leader 

Win Promotion Quickly 


USE THIS COUPON 


Tae DartTNELL CoRPORATION 

4660 Ravenswood Avenue 

Chicago, Ill 

You may send me, on approval, Eugene Whitmore’s 
HOW TO GET A BETTER JOB 

I will either return the book or remit $1.00 within 

ten days. 


(Continued from page 22 


There are many other indica- 
tions of the health of the various 
cooperative retailers throughout 
the country. In Redwood Falls, 
Minnesota, an oil co-op showed a 
40 per cent sales increase in 1935, 
jumping sales from $80,862 to 
$112,266 in one year. Many other 
oil co-ops reported 20 to 30 per 
cent sales increases. In some Minne- 
| sota counties the co-ops take a 
third or a quarter of all the petro- 
leum products business. No less an 
authority on the oil business than 
Warren Platt, editor, National Pe- 
troleum News, declares that the oil 
co-ops have taken “a quarter or a 
third or more of the business in 
some states.” 

Several co-ops have arranged 
with B. F. Avery and Sons Com- 
pany, 112-year-old farm machin- 
ery manufacturer of Louisville, to 
distribute farm implements. Avery 
implements are well and favorably 
known in many sections of the 
country. The Ohio Farm Bureau 
has established warehouses for im- 
plement and machinery sales at the 
following points in Ohio: Hills- 
boro, Coshocton, Troy, Upper 
Sandusky, Bowling Green, Mans- 
field, Sharon Center, Athens, Cadiz 
and Columbus. 

Some of the business papers are 
pointing to the co-ops as a menace. 
Already retailers are suggesting 
boycotts of manufacturers, anti- 
co-op legislation, and other meas- 
ures to eliminate this “menace.” It 
seems as if some business editors, 
some association secretaries, are 
never content without starting 
fights. They are unwilling to learn 
the futility of fighting other types 
of distribution despite the fact 
that their fights on mail order 
houses, chains and canvassing in- 
variably brought grief to the re- 
tailers and helped these other types 





of distribution. 
AMERICAN’ BusIneEss_ editors 
make no pretense of predicting how 





Tempest in the Go-op Teapot 


far this cooperative movement will 
go. We cannot even determine, to 
our own satisfaction how big it is 
now. There is an actual discrepancy 
of one billion dollars in figures seri- 
ously reported by different publica- 
tions for cooperative sales. We do 
know that the movement is grow- 
ing, yet we are fairly confident that 
it has decided limitations. 

These limitations are largely de- 
pendent on the improvement in 
services and the elimination of 
wastes in the more established 
methods of distributing goods. As 
Warren Platt declared in a speech 
two years ago to oil men, all co- 
operatives are started because of 
hardships and injustices. That was 
the fuse which set off the famed 
Rochdale society which started the 
cooperative movement that now 
does half the retail business in 
England. Mr. Platt thinks that 
the growth of the oil co-ops is 
largely due to the wastefully high 
margins permitted in retailing 
petroleum products. 

The early co-ops did not under- 
stand advertising or merchandis- 
ing. Even today some of the co-ops 
are quick to criticize nationally 
advertised brands, but equally 
quick to make use of excellent ad- 
vertismg to promote their own 
sales. Much of the advertising done 
by the best managed co-ops today 
is even better prepared and con- 
ceived than the advertising done by 
other business organizations. Book- 
lets, magazines, folders, and manu- 
als form the bulk of the co-op ad- 
vertising. There is a distinct “serv- 
ice” slant to most of the co-op ad- 
vertising material. 

Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
publishes a splendid monthly maga- 
zine called Ohio Farm Bureau 
News. It is as good a farm paper 
as many of the regional farm 
papers operated for profit. though, 
of course, it carjzjes much co-op 
propaganda,, The Eas’ ‘n States 
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Are you, too, up against life’s big question — 


“How Can I Make 
More Money?” 


Every bill to be paid, every need to be met, 

every dream still unfulfilled—demands the 

answer to this question. For on its answer 

@ || hang all the other answers of life: how you || @ 

live, what you wear, where you go, what 

you do, the position you hold, the one you 
hope to hold in future! .. . 








ORE than anywhere else, this ques- 

tion haunts you daily on the job. 
You want a bigger salary; more pleasant 
and interesting work to do; more advan- 
tages for your loved ones—recreation, travel, 
social activities. And so, as you keep plod- 
ding on, in between. the little thoughts 
comes this big one, again and again: “How 
can I make more money?” 

Well, how can you? ... By working 
harder than ever, so as to attract more at- 
tention to your industry? Thousands of 
people are working harder than ever, these 
days; employers have no worries on that 
score. By trying to “get a stand-in” with 
somebody of influence? Plenty of people 
have tried that, too—only to fall down be- 
cause they couldn’t deliver. By getting 
“outside work” to do? Sooner or later, 
your regular job suffers—and then what? 

Out of the corner of your eye you can see 
a long line of folks just waiting for the job 
you have now. Any time you're “out,” a 
dozen others are ready to step in. So it’s 
dangerous to resign and look elsewhere, 
isn’t it? Besides, jobs in your same line 
elsewhere are bound to pay about what 
you're earning now. 


What's Wrong, Anyhow? 
Let’s be quite serious for a moment about 
this “money” question. Who, as you glance 
around the business world, are the money- 
makers in it? Are they the filing clerks, 
typists, stenographers, bookkeepers, time- 
a and routine clerical people? Or are 

the expert salesmen, the accountants 

woe Fy P. A.’s, the attorneys, the traffic 
aman the personnel directors, the sales 
correspondents, the sales managers, and 








other executives who give orders for other 
people to execute? 

And how did these money-makers, with 
their enviable jobs and opportunities, “get 
that way”? W as it simply = working hard 
—having a “pull”—changing jobs till they 
found the fat salaries they wanted? 

Experience says no! . . . They make more 
money than the rank-and-file in business 
for just one reason: they have trained for 
the better-paid specialized functions that 
Tom, Dick and Harry, the rank-and-file, 
cannot discharge. 


Their Answer is Yours 


That is their answer to life’s biggest ques- 
tion. It is your answer as well. And LaSalle 
Extension University has made it possible 
for YOU—granted a real purpose and ade- 
quate education—to train for the field in 
which you would prefer to earn more money. 
Without leaving your job, you can do what 
more than 800,000 men and women have 
done already: utilize your spare time for 
home study that definitely equips you to 
get your money question answered. 

The coupon below lists a number of spe- 
cialized vocations which today offer the in- 
teresting work, attractive opportunities, 
gratifying incomes—all the rew ards that 
go with “bigger responsibilities.” Pick out 
the one that most appeals to you, check it, 
and add your name and address. Find out 
the interesting facts about it which your 
inquiry will bring you promptly, without 
obligation. Send your request along NOW, 
and “learn how to get the one right answer 
to this biggest of life’s questions—the ques- 
tion of “more money.’ 


Don’t act on this advertisement unless you’re really in earnest. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.647-R, Chicago 


I would like to have your special booklet-—without any cost or obligation to me—about my 
opportunities and your success training in the business field I have checked. 


0 Business Management 
O Higher Accountancy 
OC) Traffic Management 

2 Modern Salesmanship 
1 Commercial Law 


. A. Coaching 


0 Law: Degree of LL.B. 
0 ob Bookkeeping 


OC. 
O Industrial Management 
0 Modern Foremanship 


DC Personnel Management 
© Business Correspondence 
2 Business English 

2 Effective Speaking 


0 Office Management [ Stenotypy 


Rieke cceonnindss 





Name.... 


Address 


Position 





LaS ‘lle Extension University 





LASALLE MEMBERSHIP EMBRACES 
A COMPLETE SUCCESS - BUILDING 
PROGRAM 


-+.-to get you from where you are to 
where you want to gol 


Here at LaSalle we realize that men and 
women turn to us with the hope that we will 
aid them to achieve a successful career. That 
is why LaSalle supplies so many fe: atures no 
one ever expects when he thinks of a “cor- 
respondence course’’—a fact LaSalle members 
themselves discover quickly, but which we 
find it very hard to tell about adequately in 
advance. The fact of a success program, 
accurately carried out—not just a series of 
study assignments. 

First, of course, comes the training itself: 
accurate, comprehensive and up-to-the- 
minute. Training that we give you by the 
famous “Problem Method” which LaSal!e 
originated. But back of and beyond that are 
numerous additional ity simply don't 
expect when you enroll. . Individualized 
instruction fitted to ye ur special needs. Ex- 
pert consultation service on your study prob- 
lems. Expert consultation service on any of 
your personal business problems——, sales, 
management, traffic, finance, advertising or 
what-not. Progress Reports to your employers, 
when desired, that often facilitate welcome 
promotions and pay increases. Vocational 
advice whenever it is wanted—always timely 
and often invaluable! Placement service that 
aids you to get ahead in your present job or 
select and secure a better one. Personality 
development; supplementary lectures; in cer- 
tain courses, authoritative business bulletins 
that keep you advised on business trends and 
changes; and in the background of all these, 
surrounding them as the sky surrounds the 
sun, an intensely personal and earnest in- 
terest in your progress that persists long 
years beyond your graduation! 

These are some of the things that out- 
standingly distinguish LaSalle membership 
from routine home-study training—the things 
that explain LaSalle’s leadership in the adult 
education field. 


Ask for one of 
these booklets— 






or a similar one aa, 
onyour own field ay / 
j 


of business. They 
are free! 
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FACTS 
AND FIGURES 





With Postindex rapid stack, left hand 
does all handling, right hand free for 
posting. 


Easy to transfer your vertical file cards 
to Postindex drawer cabinet — slot them, 
attach hinge clips. 





With Postindex 15,000 cards can be 
within easy reach of operator, for post- 
ing, for reference. 


Postinder reference files especially val- 
uable for lists of names; type them in 
xangs; no holders needed. 


Sostindex 
Visible files 


Postinvex Co., Jamestown, N.Y., Dept. A-6 
Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
with a [ set of Sales Control Forms. 
(] Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 
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Farmers Exchange publishes the 
Eastern States Cooperator, an- 
other monthly magazine. 

Several other co-ops publish 
creditable journals designed to 
promote the co-op idea, but at the 
same time furnish farmers with 
helpful information. There is a 
notable lack of emotional balder- 
dash in most of the co-op publica- 
tions. In movements of this kind 
there is always a likelihood of the 
movement degenerating into a 
mere emotional jamboree, egged on 
by professional mob-masters who 
promise everything, deliver little. 
But the leaders of the present co-op 
movement seem, with a few excep- 
tions, to have eliminated most of 
this type of writing and talk from 
their meetings and publications. 

Whether co-op organizations as 
they grow larger can develop 
management ability, and pay for 


this ability on a comparative basis 
| with private business, remains to 


be seen. As the co-ops get up into 
the fifty million dollar annual sales 


| brackets they are going to need a 


high type of promotional, finan- 


| cial and management ability. Per- 


haps they can raise and train their 
own ability. But will the members 
pay for it? There was a time when 
a highly paid head of the raisin 
grower’s co-op in Fresno had to 
send his family to the mountains 
because his big salary enabled him 
to buy a luxurious automobile when 
most of the raisin growers were 
afraid of losing their flivvers. 
How can business—business for 
profit we mean—compete with the 
co-ops which agree to return the 
bulk of profits to the members as 
patronage dividends? This writer 
is not smart enough to answer that 
question. Unlike some of the more 
articulate writers for other pub- 
lications we hesitate even to sug- 
gest an answer. But we do believe 
that business is making the same 
mistakes in fighting co-ops it made 
in fighting mail order houses, 
chains and other newer types of 
distribution. If and when the co-ops 
deliver the goods at lower prices 
than business-for-profit can deliver 


goods of equal quality, the co-ops 
are going to grow. And with the 
present merchandising skill being 
displayed by the co-ops it looks as 
if they will grow rapidly in the 
future. We must remember that the 
co-ops are perfectly legal. Busi- 
ness men must forget their old wails 
—we deserve your business—pat- 
ronize local industry—we pay 
taxes—we donate to the schools 
and community enterprises. Busi- 
ness men have ill-manneredly cried 
out in these terms too long already. 
Nor should business men complain 
that the government helps these en- 
terprises, for as Edward A. Filene 
says, “The government of these 
United States belongs to the people 
of these United States; and if the 
people can use it for the purpose 
of providing better service in any 
line than we business men are giv- 
ing them, the people will do it, 
whether we business men say they 
have the right to do it or not.” Mr. 
Filene goes on to point out that 
business men who plead for the 
government to protect the invest- 
ments of people in business are 
pleading against business instead 
of for it, because to ask the govern- 
ment to protect business (by al- 
lowing price-fixing to protect 
profits of inefficient producers, for 
example) the business man is de- 
manding a subsidy for inefficiency. 

Mr. Filene asks, “Do the con- 
sumer cooperatives, as some seem 
to assume, constitute a new menace 
to business? Or are they merely a 
menace to continued inefficiency in 
business?” The answer is all-impor- 
tant. For business is being menaced 
by so many things just now that 
one more menace might easily be 
the straw that breaks the camel’s 
back. On the other hand, if these 
consumer cooperatives result in 
giving more service to masses of 
consumers than they could other- 
wise get, they may prove to be the 
very salvation of our business sys- 
tem, a bulwark of defense against 
Socialism, Communism and dead, 
dull bureaucratic operation of in- 
dustry, whether by government or 
by shortsighted capitalist cartels. 














JUNE SALES FORECAST 


COMPILED BY THE DARTNELL EDITORIAL STAFF, CHICAGO 


Vacation Spending 
May Hit Alll- Time High 


According to the number of inquiries being re- 
ceived by travel agencies, vacation bureaus, manu- 
facturers of holiday merchandise and the tourist de- 
partments of various state and provincial governments, 
the amount of money which will be spent this summer 
by vacationists will undoubtedly exceed that of any 
summer since 1929, and may even pass that all-time 
figure. Contributing factors in this possibility are the 
soldier’s bonus, payment of which will begin June 15; 
the increased number of companies which are plan- 
ning to give employees vacations with pay this year; 
and the substantial increase in business profits and 
money in circulation. The Chrysler Corporation has 


announced a wage increase, effective June 1, which 
will give employees $6,000,000 more a year to spend 
and it is expected other automobile manufacturers 
will fall in line. Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
board, announced vacations with pay for employees 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Still another factor which will have an important 
bearing on vacation activities this summer is new car 
sales. Reports from Detroit indicate that there is 
reason to believe the production of new cars during 
1936 will approach, if not exceed, the 1929 figures. 
Executives not given to exaggeration are estimating 
a production of about 5,000,000 cars. This may be 





SALES REPORTS UP TO MAY 31, 1936 
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overoptimistic, for second-hand cars are beginning 
to back-up on distributors, but there are millions of 
people who have purchased new cars in the last two 
years who are going to fuel up and hit the open road 
between June 1 and Labor Day. Leonard P. Ayers, 
vice president, Cleveland Trust Company, views the 
consistent recovery being shown by the automobile 
industry as most important. Colonel Ayers analyzed 
the recovery to date, and found that production in 
durable goods industries, upon which sustained re- 
covery must depend, has been 143 per cent since the 
1932 low, as compared with 18 per cent for the non- 
durable goods industries. In payrolls the durable 
goods industries have advanced by 98 per cent while 
the nondurable goods industries have advanced only 
37 per cent. Durable goods factories he found have 
increased workers 47 per cent, consumer goods fac- 
tories 21 per cent. All in all, the current position of 
business has risen during May to the highest point in 
the recovery swing, and stands about 20 per cent 
below 1926 volume, generally considered to be a 
normal year. 

The same recovery forces that will speed vacation 
spending will stimulate retail sales. According to 


Poor’s service retail sales now stand at the highest 
level in five years, with mail order figures showing 
sharper gains than those of department stores. Sharp 
retail sales increases are looked for in the house 
furnishing lines. ‘Restricted by keen competitive 
conditions,’’ says Poor's, ‘retail profit margins should 
tend to average up as a result of increasing demand 
for quality merchandise. . . . While sharp gains in 
earnings are not to be anticipated, expectation of 
moderate improvement is warranted.” 

While those close to the pulse of business feel en- 
couraged by the steady spring improvement, there 
are danger signals that need watching. There is a 
prospect of a drought in the Southwest. Inflationary 
forces may get out of control, particularly if France 
slaps an embargo on gold. There is danger in the 
political situation. There is excessive unemployment. 
The tax bill, although modified, will cut into corpora- 
tion profits. Speaking generally, however, the con- 
sensus of opinion is that while a temporary check in 
recovery may be expected, the long-term trend is 
definitely upward in step with world recovery. Re- 
gardless of which way the elections go business will 
become definitely better as the skies clear. 





BUSINESS ACTIVITY PRINCIPAL MARKETS 
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Figures from Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Department of Commerce; Brookmire’s Economic Service, and “Advertising Age.” 
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Where Do Gambling Profits Go? 


(Continued from page 28) 


crooked enterprises? Though not 
among the dead, Alphonse Capone 
probably will not successfully deny 
that his far-flung gambling enter- 
prises produced the cash revenue 
with which he financed bootleg 
operations, bribed policemen, 
opened dog tracks, bawdy houscs 
and clearing houses through which 
were handled millions of dollars in 
stolen property. The late John J. 
McLaughlin, once a member of the 
Illinois legislature, and at the same 
time gambling czar of Chicago, 
thought nothing of taking in, over 
his gambling tables, $250,000 
worth of stolen bonds and dispos- 
ing of them. In the same way, Mc- 
Laughlin laid hands on $57,000 in 
kidnaping ransom money but, un- 
fortunately, it was marked and he 
went to prison. The one-time legis- 
lator seems to have been deter- 
mined to put “hot” money into 
circulation and he chose the safest 
way to do it. The illicit gambling 
joint is, from an _ underworld 
standpoint, the ideal medium for 
circulating stolen money and 
stolen goods. The fact is that it is 
also a safe way in which to put 
counterfeit money into circulation, 
and get it into the channels of 
legitimate trade. The United 
States secret service is alarmed at 
the increase in counterfeiting. It 
reports that from 1930 to 1934 
(the period which witnessed the 
rise of the gambling craze) a 50 
per cent increase in the face value 
of counterfeit money gave the se- 
cret service great worry. 

There is little doubt that this 
spurious money gets into legiti- 
mate circulation. In the heyday of 
Flegenheimer’s monopoly of New 
York policy and numbers rackets, 
a flood of counterfeit money was 
let loose. It is supposed that 
Flegenheimer bought large quan- 
tities of it as far below its face 
value and used it to pay off his 
collectors and winning bettors. So 


much of it got into circulation, 
that for weeks prostitutes, thieves 
and vagrants confined in the city 
prisons of New York City were 
offering for bail and lawyers’ fees 
nothing but counterfeit money, re- 
ceived in the course of their deal- 
ings with gamblers. 

As to the disposition of the $2,- 
000, 000 a week which is said to 
have flowed into Flegenheimer’s 
hands, substantial amounts went 
directly into circulation. Some 
$9,000 a week, according to in- 
come tax investigators, went out 
for police protection; the pay- 
ments appeared in his account 
books as “ice,” 
designation for police graft. Very 
likely a greater amount was paid 


which is the trade 


the police in view of testimony 
given at his tax evasion trial that 
he had offered three detectives 
$40,000 each to “lay off” an in- 
vestigation of his enterprises. The 
amount he paid for other protec- 
tion is unascertainable, but it is 
reasonable to assume that the 
crews of gunmen and killers in his 
employ were adequately compen- 
sated for their risky labors. 

It is possible that the billions 
wagered in 1935 eventually got 
into circulation in the channels of 
legitimate trade or, if not yet in 
legitimate circulation, soon will be. 
But in the interim, while it was in 
the hands of gamblers, it could not 
have been of much use to legitimate 
business. Certainly not when large 
increments were used to finance 
underworld enterprises, bribe the 
police and to expand the opera- 
tions of great gambling rings. No 
reasoning business man will deny 
that the circulation of money for 
this purpose does him no good, but, 
on the contrary, brings to its pres- 
ent staggering figure the cost of 
lawlessness in America. It is 
through no accident that preda- 
tory crime in America has grown 
apace with the rise in gambling, 


nor is it singular that it is difficult 
to suppress or check commercial- 
ized gambling. If the police seem 
helpless to check commercialized 
gambling, it should be borne in mind 
that corrupt police are not more 
eager than honest persons to kill 
the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. For the gambler is_ the 
banker of the underworld. Into his 
hands are concentrated great 
wealth, illicitly acquired, discreetly 
manipulated, and it is not strange 
that policemen appear helpless to 
check gambling when the men in 
control of it acquire the status of 
dealing out bribes of 
which no record is kept in books 


bankers 
available to tax collectors and 
grand juries. 

And business pays the bulk of 
crime’s cost in property loss, 
higher insurance rates and more 
costly police departments which, in 
spite of the increased cost, remain 
woefully inefficient. This is one way 
business pays for a gambling 
craze. 

It pays also in a more direct 
way. When a business man ob- 
serves how many shoes, hats, cloth- 
ing, food and shelter $6,600,000,- 
000 might have purchased during 
the slack year of 1935, he may 
conclude, if he is at all open- 
minded, that commercialized gam- 
bling is not only unfair competi- 
tion, but a particularly subtle and 
vicious form of unfair competition, 
which may grow to such power and 
proportions as to be impregnable. 
Looking at both evil aspects of 
gambling, its relation to crime and 
its role as a direct competitor of 
business, it appears singular that 
organized business, so sensitive to 
other forms of competition, and so 
eager to improve business by in- 
creasing and accelerating con- 
sumer purchasing power, does not 
challenge the gambler, and insist 
that the sport of kings be left to 
the exclusive enjoyment of kings. 
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We Found Twelve Places to Cut Office Costs 


(Continued from page 30) 


We save on folders, the time of the 
file clerk, and have twelve file draw- 
ers easily available for the audit- 
ing and other departments, form- 
erly used for unnecessary items. 

This change brought our atten- 
tion to the daily remittance ledger 
for retail accounts. It was a big 
old-fashioned type of ledger, kept 
by longhand. We decided it would 


save time if the posting were done 
by typewriter. The change pro- 
duced a ledger about half the size 
of the one formerly used, and the 
work of keeping it up to date is 
done in about half the time. 
Recently we installed an auto- 
matic typewriter. Due to the speed 
with which the machine does its 
work, it will be used about half the 


Millions from Vacant Lots 


(Continued from page 14) 


an important factor in the success 
of the Lydy chain. Prominent busi- 
ness men, educational leaders, and 
other men outside the Lydy organi- 
zation have been induced to meet 
with the attendants and address 
them from time to time. 

Mr. Lydy’s experience is that 
twenty men must be interviewed 
before a suitable one is found for 
a job as attendant in one of his 
stations. References are checked 
carefully ; while a college education 
is not compulsory, weeding out of 
misfits is done so carefully that 
more than half the Lydy attendants 
are college men. All new employees 
are fingerprinted and _ photo- 
graphed and checked with the police 
department to eliminate possibility 
of hiring men with records. 

One of the biggest factors in 
keeping the young men interested 
in their work is a plan worked out 
by Lydy, whereby once a month 
one man, selected from among the 
station attendants, is given a posi- 
tion with Montgomery Ward and 
Company, Standard Oil or Sin- 
clair Refining. With Standard and 
Sinclair, the Lydy “graduates” go 
into station operating as a rule, 
advancing quickly to station man- 
agerships. At Ward’s the Lydy 


“graduates” may enter almost any 


department where they seem best 
fitted. This plan gives every Lydy 
attendant a real incentive to im- 
prove his work, chalk up a good 
sales record and please customers. 

Five auditors spend all their time 
going from station to station check- 
ing station managers. They work 
almost like bank examiners. There 
is no set time for them to appear 
at a station to check every car 
and every parking ticket in the 
racks; they may return a second 
time during the day for a recheck. 
Due to the rapid growth of the 
business, there was a time when 
some of the attendants did a bit of 
cheating—parking cars and mak- 
ing no record and pocketing the 
proceeds. Lydy knew this, so when 
the traveling auditor system was 
installed he raised the wages of all 
attendants! 

A parking rebate of one cent a 
gallon on gasoline doubled gasoline 
sales in a brief time. Thus, if a cus- 
tomer buys ten gallons of gasoline 
he receives a 10-cent reduction on 
his parking charge. All business is 
cash. There isn’t a cent’s worth of 
business done on credit. Monthly 
customers are encouraged in a 
limited way, because in some sta- 
tions the rental for space occupied 
by a monthly patron costs Lydy 


time by the collection department, 
and the balance of the time by the 
sales departments. This means thai 
one of the clerks, whose entire tim: 
was formerly charged to the collec 
tion department, will now be doing 
sales promotion work about twi 
weeks out of every month. A real 
saving in collection expense, and a 
big help to the sales producers. 


$22 a month, whereas he receives 
only $10 a month from the patron. 

One station outside the loop is 
used as training headquarters for 
all attendants. New employees work 
at this station, under a skilled in- 
structor, until they learn how to 
greet a customer, open car doors, 
park cars, say “Thank you, sir,” 
and suggest a washing job, a new 
tire or a gas tank fill-up. Then they 
are transferred to other stations. 

Two trucks are constantly in 
use servicing the stations with sup- 
plies, merchandise and equipment. 
The trucks operate out of the Lake 
Street garage, a $300,000 garage 
at the edge of Chicago’s loop, built 
to resemble an Old English manor 
house. 

Some time back, Lydy installed 
a few Coca-Cola coolers as an ex- 
periment. In one hour original sup- 
plies were exhausted. Today on 
Coca-Cola truck is kept busy all! 
day servicing the twenty-five Lyd) 
stations. So successful was the ex- 
perience with Coca-Cola that they 
tried selling Christmas candy. But 
that experiment was a dismal flop 
Time and again, other business men 
have tried to lease small space fron 
Lydy to operate hamburger 0: 
sandwich stands or other busi- 
nesses. All these offers have been 
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refused by Mr. Lydy, for he feels 
that it might lower the prestige of 
his stations or decrease the value 
of the station as a parking lot. 
But every legitimate source of 
revenue is utilized as far as pos- 
sible. The Lydy organization 
erects, paints, and maintains large 
bulletin boards at strategic places 
around the parking lots, which are 
leased for advertising to selected 
advertisers. At present, United Air 
Lines, Sinclair, Standard Oil, 
Montgomery Ward, and Chicago 
Motor Club are using these bulle- 
tin boards. The plan is to confine 
the advertising to some phase of 


motoring or travel. No space is 
sold, at present, to other adver- 
tisers. At each of the twenty-five 
Lydy stations you can buy a ticket 
for a trip on United Air Lines, or 
obtain any facts about air travel. 

Before this article appears, work 
will have begun on a new double- 
deck station, where cars will be 
parked both in a basement and on 
the street level. Plans have been 
completed to double-deck several 
ald stations so that capacity will 
be doubled. This is done partly to 
increase sales and partly to enable 
Lydy to make more attractive 
rental offers to landlords. 


New Books on Selling 


HEN a working sales 

executive writes a 

book on salesmanship 

it is a pretty good 
refutation of the old adage which 
says, “Those who can, do, while 
those who can’t, teach.” Harry 
Simmons, author of “(How to Make 
More Sales” (Harper & Brothers) 
is a working salesman and sales 
executive in a highly competitive 
field. He is eastern sales manager 
of the Heinn Company. For several 
years he has been a fairly regular 
contributor to Printers’ Ink, writ- 
ing almost entirely on sales sub- 
jects. His articles have attracted 
wide and favorable attention. 
Doubtless, the popularity of these 
articles led to the publication of 
the book. 

Without much of the usual theo- 
retical and “scientific” bug juice 
found in so many books on selling, 
Mr. Simmons goes about the busi- 
ness of describing actual ideas and 
methods for handling everyday 
sales problems which almost every 
salesman encounters. He gives spe- 
cific suggestions for selling dif- 
ferent types of chiselers, he shows 
how to handle the fellow who says 
your line is a bit old-fashioned, the 
buyer who claims that someone else 
is getting a closer price, the fellow 


who wants special prices and the 
buyer who will not listen. 


Burton Bigelow, a well-known 
writer on sales subjects, has re- 
cently authored a_ three-volume 
treatise called “The Knack of 
Selling More” (McGraw-Hill), 
which ought to be in every sales 
manager’s library. 

The three volumes are divided 
up into: (1) Planning Sales, (2) 
The Sales Story and (3) Han- 
dling Objections and Closing. In 
each of the three volumes the sales 
job is particularly well charted; 
these three books will be of par- 
ticular interest to the sales man- 
agers who have good-natured sales- 
men who simply will not study and 
learn their propositions as they 
should. Because of the charts and 
the way in which the real job of 
selling is pictured, the volumes 
show the salesman that selling has 
progressed into a serious business 
and is no longer the hit-and-miss, 
happy-go-lucky 
once was. 

Printed in large type with a con- 
siderable number of chart, blue- 
print and semidisplay pages, the 


proposition _ it 


books are easy to read and lead the 
reader into the pages painlessly. 





This 
Handsome 
PENCIL 
WINS 


SAMPLE 
and Full 
Details 





INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker. 

That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump on competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 

Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pearl- 
barreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you. 

Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Your 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify. 

FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Managers of estab- 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letter- @ 


head and state your title. Include a reproduc- 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 
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For utmost security and genuine 
economy in your important records 
and documents, always specify papers 
identified by this famous watermark. 
For almost 100 years, it has symbol- 
ized supreme quality and value 
in record and correspondence pa- 
pers. Ask your printer or stationer 
for samples and full information. 
L. L. Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass. 


L.LBROWN 


RECORD. and 
CORRESPONDENCE 


ie PAPERS — 








-the National Wastebasket 


Guaranteed 5 years 





NO METAL TOPS TO DENT, BEND, 
CORRODE OR SCRATCH! 


Vul-Cot wastebaskets are made throughout 
of National H-A-R-D Vulcanized Fibre, with 
a super-strong, rolled fibre top. Styled for 
practical business use. In sizes and shapes 
to meet every business need. Available in 
olive-green, maroon-brown, oak, walnut 
and mahogany. The Vul-Cot is standard 
equipment in 87 per cent of business 
offices in America. 


At Stationers and Office Furniture Stores 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


| 
| 
| 
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(Continued from page 19) 


the juice has been pressed out. He 
organized the Celotex Company in 
1921 and has led it to international 


| fame. It was Mr. Dahlberg who 


| organized and financed an expedi- 


tion to the Far East to find a 
hardier, disease-resistant sugar 
cane. Louisiana planters owe mil- 


lions of dollars to Mr. Dahlberg’s 


| interest in sugar cane raising. 


Hughes, Schnering, and Dahl- 
berg made their big jobs by creat- 


ing them and organizing compa- 


nies to market the products of their 
brain creatures. But that is only 


| one way to reach a high position. 
One of the best jobs in Chicago 


merchandising circles is held by 
Frederick D. Corley, vice president 
and general manager of Marshall 
Field and Company. Mr. Corley is 
famed as one of the most astute 
merchandising men in America. The 
founder of this great store, and 


| some of the later presidents had 


heirs and relatives who might have 
had an inside track to this job, but 
Fred Corley had no inside track. 
He started as a stock boy, 36 years 
ago, when he was but 18 years old. 
Think of the thousands of boys 
in this enormous organization—yet 
the day Mr. Corley was hired, 


_ probably no one realized that the 


company had actually hired a gen- 
eral manager and a vice president ; 


| aman who, as much as anyone else, 
'has been responsible for keeping 


Field’s on top in the most bitterly 
competitive retail merchandising 
field outside of New York. 
Richard H. Grant, vice presi- 
dent of General Motors Corpora- 
tion, and the man nearly everyone 


| eredits with building Chevrolet 
| sales from 300,000 to more than 


a million units a year, began with 
the National Cash Register Com- 
pany in Dayton as a clerk. He 
might have been clerking some- 
where today had he not kept his 
eyes open and prepared himself 


| for a sensational opportunity that 


Initial Steps to Bis Jobs 


came his way most unexpectedly. 
While he was clerking he took par- 
ticular pains to learn something 
about the real functions of a cash 
register. One day when a group of 
department store executives was 
visiting the N.C.R. plant at Day- 
ton, the man who was primed to 
demonstrate the cash registers to 
them suddenly disappeared. No one 
was available to conduct this im- 
portant demonstration. It is likely 
that half a dozen or more men were 
asked to do the job, but all re- 
fused. Finally Grant asked permis- 
sion to tackle it. 

In desperation he was given per- 
mission’to do the best he could in 
demonstrating the use of cash 
registers to these department store 
bigwigs. He made a splendid dem- 
onstration which led to his appoint- 
ment to a position in the sales de- 
partment. In his early thirties he 
was made National Cash sales 
manager ; later he went with Delco, 
organized their enormous farm 
lighting sales organization, then 
built the Frigidaire sales organiza- 
tion. When General Motors decided 
to “go to town” with Chevrolet, 
Grant was picked for the job; what 
he did in this job is familiar to 
everyone. 

Among the older men who are 
still actively at the head of big 
corporations is Benjamin F. Aff- 
leck, president of the Universal 
Atlas Cement Company. Born at 
Belleville, Illinois, 67 years ago, 
Mr. Affleck had a wage of a nickel 
an hour practically forced upon 
him by the management of the 
Harrison Machine Works where he 
began work when he was only 16 
years old. Next, he spent six years 
with the old St. Louis, Alton and 
Terre Haute railroad, which is now 
a part of the Illinois Central. Then 
he went into the cement business 
as a salesman, then he became sales 
manager, and ever since 1915 he 
has been president of Universal 
Atlas Cement Company. 
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Another man who worked up to 
the ownership of his own business 
from a sales job is Paul F. Beich, 
nationally known candy manufac- 
turer of Bloomington, Illinois. 
Born in Germany, Mr. Beich 


worked in a wholesale grocery | 
house there for two years, then | 


came to America and got a job as 
a shipping clerk for a candy house 
in Bloomington. Once he was given 
his opportunity to try his hand 
selling candy, he sold eleven orders 
out of the first fifteen calls he 
made. That settled his career. He 


became a salesman for the company | 


and now heads his own company, | 


which succeeded the organization 
he once served as shipping clerk 
and salesman. 

Proof of the way in which results 
have a habit of becoming known 
and bringing new opportunities to 
men is found in the experience of 
J. E. Davidson who, at the tender 


age of 20, was superintendent of 


the Port Huron (Michigan) Light 


and Power Company; from there | 
he went east to become manager of 


the Consolidated Light and Power 
Company, Montpelier, Vermont, 


where he soon became vice president | 


and general manager. From the 
snow-bound community of Mont- 
pelier he jumped out west to the 
New England-like city of Port- 
land, where he was again vice- 
president and general manager of 
the Pacific Power and Light Com- 
pany. Then he went to Omaha to 
become vice president of the 
Nebraska Power Company, there 


to remain until he was made presi- 


dent of the company in 1928. He 
has a long list of directorships and 
has headed up many promotional 
activities Of the power and light 
industry. Among other honors he 
was elected Omaha’s first citizen 
in 1929. 

Here are ten men, all of whom 
came from different backgrounds, 


all of whom started in lowly posi- | 


tions, all of whom rose to coveted 
positions of enormous responsi- 
bility—because they knew how to 
get results from the time they got 
their first job. 


USE 
the COUPON . 


If you are interested in advertising and selling, 





but haven't time to wade through hundreds of 
pages of material to get the information you 


need, use the coupon at the bottom of this page. 


It will bring you the next 52 issues of ADVER- 
TISING AGE, a weekly newspaper which in- 
variably has the FIRST news of every important 
and significant development in advertising, in 
marketing, in the technique of selling. And 
this vital information is all presented in NEWS 
style that makes it easy to skim the cream off 
the news that is of importance to you in fifteen 


or twenty minutes a week. 


A staff of more than 60 editors and correspond- 
ents, in every important marketing center in the 
United States and Canada gathers this fresh, 
significant information for you ... information 


that often can be obtained in no other way. 


And the price is only $1 for 52 issues. Use the 


ADVERTISING AGE 


100 EAST OHIO STREET + CHICAGO . 


coupon now. 





ADVERTISING AGE 
100 East Ohio St., Chicago 


Attached is one dollar. Please send ADVERTISING AGE for one year starting 
with the current issue. 
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Rack Cuts 
e Sorting Costs 


In the auditing department of the H. C. 
Capwell Company of Oakland, California, 
sales slips are being more efficiently 
sorted by the use of equipment built es- 
pecially for the purpose. 

Three steel racks, each approximately 
4 feet long by 9 feet across, and having 
thirty-six spaces are used. The three 
racks are mounted on one iron frame 
which is fitted with rollers to make the 
equipment portable. During rush periods, 
like Christmas, it is moved to the tube 
room. 

Attached above each compartment 
hangs a small metal holder into which is 
inserted a card giving sales number and 
customer’s initial, the slips being sorted 
departmentally and alphabetically. By 
having the racks tilted slightly on the 
frame, the work is made easier for the 
girls doing the sorting. Vertical racks, 
the auditor pointed out, would be less 
satisfactory because of the extra effort 
required in reaching to put slips in the 
upper compartments. 

Before the racks were in use at Cap- 
well’s, sorting was being done on tables 
—a method that was slower, more ardu- 
ous, and more conducive to mistakes. The 
rack is illustrated on this page. 


° Automatic Check-Up for 
e Collection Men 


Our collection department prides itself 
on its record of low percentage of past- 
due outstandings and of collections 
through attorneys. However, it is honest 
in not attributing this to any intellectual 
superiority, but rather to its follow-up 
system, which functions as follows: 

1. A duplicate of each invoice is filed 
in a “tickler” file under the date shipped. 

2. As checks are received, the dupli- 
cates are taken out of the file, and dis- 
carded after remittances are written up. 

3. Statements are sent to the customers 
on each invoice five days previous to the 
due date, using stickers, which read: 


Ideas Worth Trying 






Uriginated and tested in daily business use, these ideas, 
mostly contributed by fellow subscribers, may cut costs, 


speed work, or build sales for you. 


“The above invoice is due on........ 
less 6 per cent discount, in accordance 
with the code of ethics of the lace manu- 
facturing industry,” and “The above in- 
voice is due on.......... less 2 per cent 
discount, in accordance with the code of 
ethics of the Nottingham lace curtain in- 
dustry.” 

4. A notebook of seven columns shows 
what is to be done on each date. For 
example: 

Send Statements 


2% 6% 
On Sept. 1: June 28 June 28 
On Sept. 2: June 29 June 29 
On Sept. 3: June 30 June 30 


Send Letters 
Net 10 Net 60 2% 6% 


Aug. 12 June 23. June 13 June 13 
Aug. 13 June 24 June 14 June 14 
Aug. 14 June 25 June 15 June 15 


On September 1, send statements on 
invoices of June 28, and letters on over- 


Pass them along 


due invoices of the dates and terms 
shown. 
When letters are written, the invoices 
are attached and the file is kept clean. 
5. Letters follow closely, as you will 
note, for: 

(a) It is often possible to suggest 
the averaging of invoices in 
order not to lose discount. 

(b) Often it is the “squeaking” 
wheel which gets the grease. 


> 


This system has been in use for many 
years in this office and its value has been 
thoroughly demonstrated.—Roserr Larrp. 


Equipment Ledgers for 
e Correct Depreciation 


San Francisco’s city-owned street-car 
line, the Municipal Railway, keeps an 
equipment record ledger that contains 
separate sheets giving the history, depre- 





Tuis is the built-to-order sorting rack described in item No. 1 which 
proved to be a time-saver, and work-speeder in the job of sorting invoices 
[56] 
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ciation, and life of each piece of com- 
pany equipment. 

When equipment is purchased, it is al- 
located a sheet in the equipment record 
ledger; pumps, adding machines, tanks, 
etc., being classified and tabbed. 

The sheet is in three divisions: First: 
Subdivision, location, description, manu- 
facturer’s serial number, year, type, 
model, size, years of estimated life, de- 
preciation rate, depreciation per month, 
and estimated salvage or scrap value. 
Second: Date acquired, date of invoice, 
from whom purchased, posting reference, 
original cost, additional charges, credits, 
balance. Third: Depreciation record, giv- 
ing the amount month by month each 
year for the estimated life of the equip- 
ment. This rate is arrived at by dividing 
the estimated years of life into the pur- 
chase price, the quotient constituting de- 
preciation figure. When monthly figures 
equal total purchase price less salvage 
value, depreciation record is stopped. 
And when the equipment is disposed of 
the ledger sheet is removed to a dead 
folder. 

The system is convenient in segregating 
equipment, especially where depreciation 
is inevitable, and enables the company 
to determine depreciation on individual 
units instead of totaling equipment and 
averaging the depreciation. It also aids 
in purchasing new items by giving the 
historical life and service of any piece 
of equipment the Municipal Railway has 
ever owned.—Aveusta LEtNarp. 


Home-Brewed 
e Addressing Plan 


International Agency is a Cincinnati 
mail order company, whose mailing-lists 
and follow-up system grew too large to 
handle by the method of addressing en- 
velopes one at a time, but not large enough 
to justify the installation of addressing 
equipment. 

This organization solved its problem 
through the use of gummed and perfo- 
rated 81% by ll-inch sheets of address 
labels, each sheet containing forty-eight 
labels measuring 7% by 24% inches—a size 
found to be small enough to prove eco- 
nomical, yet large enough for four-line 
addresses were necessary. 

The sheets were specially punched by 
a local paper house, and are now being 
offered commercially perforated to these 
dimensions. 

It was found that as many as three 
clear carbon copies (besides, of course, 
the original) could be obtained at one 
typing. Where more copies are required, 
either the hektograph or mimeo process 
is used for duplication. 

One set of names and addresses is 
pasted by this user on ordinary 3 by 5 
inch index cards, which are filed either 
alphabetically or by states or sales, form- 
ing an inexpensive, permanent record and 
control system that can be utilized in 
numerous ways.—Harorp Logs. 


/ 


Epiror’s Note: We submit the idea for 
what it may be worth, but it seems as if 
our Cincinnati friend is going to more 


trouble than necessary, and that the real 
solution to his problem is an addressing 
machine. 


FX Envelope 
¢). Bookkeeping Idea 


We use a system of keeping accounts 
somewhat different from any I have 
known being used elsewhere. We receive 
but one order a year from our customers, 
and the record of each account is kept 
on a 614 envelope—name, address, ship- 
ping point, amount, date shipment, date 
statement, date of collection letters— 
spaces for all these being printed on the 
envelope. The original order and all cor- 
respondence are filed in the envelope. En- 
velopes are kept filed in cases by states, 
and then alphabetically by customers’ 
names until paid. Any extension of credit 
is noted at top of envelope. 

In our particular business, this plan 
saves much time in sending out collection 
letters, and in looking at all correspond- 
ence when it is necessary to refer to it. 
When paid, envelopes are filed in similar 
cases. 

When a first order from a customer 
is paid, another envelope is made out for 
the credit department, showing name, ad- 
dress, shipping point, amount, date ship- 
ment, date payment, and what collection 
letters, if any, were sent. Every subse- 
quent order from the customer is entered 
in same manner, one line across envelope 
for a year. We can get about eight years 
on this permanent record. Another ad- 
vantage of this permanent record is to 
enable us to determine correctly the full 
name, address and shipping point, if 
orders after the first are deficient or 
indistinct in these matters. —W. F. Coss. 


Wide-Carriage Typewriter 
e on Wheels 


The publicity department of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Schenectady, 
New York, has solved the problem of the 
“family-wide carriage” typewriter by 
mounting such a machine on a light truck 
or traveling stand. This makes it possi- 
ble for any clerk to move the typewriter 
easily from one desk to another, or from 
one department to another. The movable 
stand does away with the commotion and 
difficulty experienced when such a type- 
writer has to be carried from one place 
to another in the office. Of course, if 
there is an adequate need at any one 
desk for a wide-carriage machine, that 
desk should be equipped with such a ma- 
chine. But very often the use for a wide- 
carriage machine is not sufficient to war- 
rant having more than one or two such 
typewriters in the office. The practi- 
cability of the plan depends upon having 
the stand designed so that it can be easily 
moved. Good-size wheels should be used 
instead of casters so the machine will take 
the “bumps.” It is desirable to have one 
pair of the wheels arranged so that they 
can be raised off the floor when the ma- 
chine is in use. This will prevent its 





RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 


SHADES 335 





Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 


. Offset brackets permit independent free- 
dom of movement for center swing type 
ventilators—insure perfect ventilation with- 
out draughts and wind. 

. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, pre- 
vents all loosening due to vibration of walls 
or ceiling. 

. 80% to 40% more light and air. 

. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

. Made of selected basswood strips, woven 
parallel with hard twist seine twine; at- 
tractive fast colors add smart, businesslike 
appearance. 

7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 

Send for measuring chart. You incur no 


obligation in asking us to quote price. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
Industrial Division 
1057 So. Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THAT 


The Largest British Factory of 
American Origin is located in 
Lancashire. 

More than 20 well-known 
American concerns have cho- 
sen factory locations in Lan- 
cashire 

and 





A Free Information and 
Technical Advisory Serv- 
ice is available to Ameri- 
can concerns interested 
in supplying the British 
and Empire markets. 


Write in confidence to: 


J. Bennett Storey 
General Manager 


THE LANCASHIRE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


Ship Canal House 
King Street, Manchester, 2 


or the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 1, Pall Mall 
East, London, S.W.1., 28 Avenue 
des Champs Elysees, Paris 
and British Empire Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York. 
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HANDLING 
SALESMEN 


The average salesman utilizes 
only 60 per cent of his ca- 
pacity to produce. This book 
tells how successful sales 
managers have helped their 
men to put the other 40 per 
cent to work. Written in col- 
laboration with sixty of Amer- 
ica’s leading sales executives. 


A New Dartnell Book 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF SALESMEN 


By J. C. ASPLEY 


Intended for sales managers. Unusu- 
ally helpful also for those facing for 
the first time the problem of handling 
men, and for salesmen preparing 
themselves for managerial responsi- 
bilities. Typical subjects covered: 


Qualifications of a Manager 

What Makes a Man Work Harder? 
Picking Men Who Will Make Good 
Working with a Man in the Field 
Getting the Calls Made 

When a Salesman Hits a Slump 
Reaching Out for New Prospects 
Problem of the ‘‘Weak Sister”’ 

How Managers Organize Their Work 


WRITE US TO SEND IT TO YOU 
ON APPROVAL, $1.50 
220 pages—pocket size 
Bound in board covers 


Bound in eatveisite $2.00 
THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 




















creeping. The wheels should, of course, be 
rubber tired to permit the stand to be 
moved quietly, without disturbing the 
office. Incidentally, when buying wide- 
carriage typewriters it is usually wise to 
pay the few dollars extra for machines 
equipped with a motor driven carriage 
return mechanism. 


Fé Cross Section Budgeting 
e Brings Savings 


The National City Bank of New York 
has been able to effect substantial sav- 
ings in concealed items of expense by 
carefully detailing departmental budgets. 
For example, each department was re- 
quired to submit separate estimates on 
office forms, usually lumped together 
under some general head such as print- 
ing. It was found that more than 1,500 
different forms were used in the bank’s 
activities, and that the bank’s expenditure 
for that purpose, when singled out, was 
an item of more importance than the 
management realized. It was possible to 
standardize many of the forms and in- 
troduce more efficient systems for using 
them. The same practice can be followed 
on such items as postage, stationery, 
labels, ete. 


( Adding Beyond the Capacity 
e of Your Adding Machine 


Your adding machine can add larger 
figures than it was built for by dividing 
the work in two or more vertical groups 
and later combining them. Suppose, for 
instance, you have a six-column machine 
and want to add a group of figures eight 
columns wide. Cover all but the last three 
columns with a sheet of paper, copy these 
three visible columns on your machine 
and total them. The answer will no doubt 
contain four or five digits. Now copy 
in the machine the digit or digits extend- 
ing beyond the three columns and transfer 


them to the unit position. Then shift the 
paper to cover the three columns just 
added and if the machine is now capable 
of adding the number of columns remain- 
ing (which should always be at least one 
column less than your machine actually 
takes to allow room for a larger total to 
be printed), you then add the remaining 
columns and total them. If your machine 
will not take the number of columns re- 
maining, just add a second group of three 
by covering the figures both to the left 
and right of the digits being added. Each 
time you carry forward, do not forget 
the excess digits. Now, by cutting or 
folding close to the edge of the figures 
on your second and subsequent tapes, 
and matching up with the first tape, you 
get the correct answer with a “tape” to 
prove it. 


a) Clipping Sheets 
e Pep Up Salesmen 


Any information you can send a sales- 
man which touches on the use of the 
thing he is selling, or points out new sales 
opportunities, is worth its cost many 
times over. Realizing this, Fred Monley, 
agency secretary for the Provident Life 
Insurance Company of Bismarck, North 
Dakota, clips items from trade journals, 
newspapers, and similar news sources 
which he thinks helpful to his agents. 
They are pasted on sheets of paper with 
penciled notations opposite each clipping. 
Notations suggest how the agent can use 
the information most effectively. Mr. 
Monley puts anywhere from three to ten 
items on an 81% by 11 inch page, leaving 
enough “air” around each item for the 
notation. These sheets are then photo- 
stated, and as many copies as required 
made from each sheet. These copies are 
gathered together periodically and mailed 
out to the company’s agents, who are 
quite enthusiastic over the plan. The 
photographic reproduction of the actual 
clipping, advertisement or what have you, 
lends a touch of authority to the bulletin. 


New Cost-Cutting Equipment 


New Model Plier for 
Fastening Work 


THE Hotchkiss Sales Company has just 
introduced a new model plier for general 
fastening work in the office or factory. 
The new model has many new features 
which are distinct improvements over 
previous models. 


New Pro-technic Ediphone 


THE Ediphone Division, Thomas A. 
Edison, Inc., is introducing the new Pro- 
technic Ediphone which boasts twelve 
exclusive features. Among these are scien- 


tific recording, and reproduction, the auto 
index, concealed wiring, and _ inside 
cylinder file. The dictating mouthpiece is 
now made of lustrous black Bakelite 
molded, which may be easily cleaned with 
a damp cloth. This material provides 
sturdiness and light weight. Just as other 
parts of the Pro-technic Ediphone have 
been scientifically designed, so has the 
receiver been scientifically determined for 
the most natural recording of the voice. 


A Clipless Paper Fastener 


ALTHOUGH not new there is a device 
for the office about which we have had in- 
quiries enough to warrant mention in this 
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department. It is the Fordicrimp, a de- 
vice which fastens papers together with- 
out clips. The fastening is accomplished 
by crimping the papers along the edge. It 
is especially useful in attaching enclo- 
sures to letters. It dispenses with the use 
of pins, clips, fasteners, staples, glue or 
paste. No supplies are needed as the 
original cost of the machine is the total 
cost. Useful in mailing, filing and corre- 
spondence departments. American Fordi- 
graph Corp. is marketing the device. 


sé 
Positive End Stop Pencil Pointer 


A NEW vertical pencil sharpener which 
does not whittle or cut away more of the 
pencil than necessary to sharpen it 
properly is being marketed by the Marber 
Company under the trade name of Point- 
master. After the point has been suffi- 
ciently sharpened, continued turning of 
the handle does nothing more than polish 
the point. 

A slight finger pressure moves the cut- 
ter toward the revolving pencil, removing 
only sufficient lead to make the point, 
either fine, medium or blunt, as pre-se- 
lected. 


Low-Priced Electric 
Addressograph 


A NEW electric addressing and data- 
writing Addressograph is being pushed 
by the Addressograph Company. This 
machine, lowest-priced power Addresso- 
graph, prints names, addresses, facts or 
figures frequently used, at the rate of 
more than twenty ribbon-print impres- 


sions a minute. This is better than 1,200 
an hour. 

Quiet enough to be used in any part 
of an office this new machine is meeting 
with a heavy demand. It will skip or re- 
peat names and may be. equipped with 
additional appliances, such as the lister, 
which greatly increases its versatility. It 
may be mounted on a table or desk, or 
may be purchased with its own modern- 
istic, tubular metal stand. 


Paper Clips 
Go Round and Around 


FILING department executives will be 
interested in a new paper clip recently 
placed on the market. Round, flat and 
compact, these clips are said to save 50 
per cent in filing space. Called Kodye 
Kurly Klips, they are made by the Rand- 
all Company. They will not cut envelopes 
in mailing and will not pick up other 
papers. Their advantage over the old- 
style clips is that they are as thin as a 
sheet of paper, therefore, a space-saver. 

Old-style clips are seldom good for 
continued use, but Kurly Klips may be 
used over and over again. 


A Trailer for Business Use 


A TWO-WHEELED luggage carrying 
trailer was recently put out by the 
Mullins Manufacturing Corporation. The 
new trailer is mounted on two standard 
automobile wheels and tires and has the 
standard thread. The trailer is of stream- 
lined design and will carry approximately 
1,200 pounds. 

The new trailer will be highly appreci- 
ated by travelers and tourists; all sales- 
men who find the trailer idea good in 
their particular work will find this trailer 
particularly suitable for sales work, de- 
spite the fact that it carries no living 
equipment or accommodations. 


Intra-Department 
Communicating System 


A NEW, intra-department communicat- 
ing system has been recently perfected 
by Bell Sound Systems, Inc. Trade named 
as Belfone this new equipment offers even 
to the smallest establishments—factories, 
offices, restaurants, stores, etc.—the ad- 
vantages of sound equipment. 

Incorporating certain principles of 
radio, using an amplifier, microphone and 
loudspeaker, it permits the transmission 
of voice from one department to an- 
other. With a box, approximately the size 
of the smallest midget radio, placed on 
the desk or counter, one just flips a key 
and talks in a normal voice. Amplified 
and received by a combination of loud- 
speaker and microphone, the person at 
the other end distinctly hears and replies. 
A volume control and two different types 
of loudspeaker permit the voice received 
to be of any degree of loudness. 





IT’S NO ACCIDENT — 


that our Letterhead business is growing by 
leaps and bounds. It’s the natural result of 
efficient production méthods, and of concen- 
tration which results in saving our customers 
REAL MONEY! 


Lithographed Letterheads As Low As 
$1.05 per M. 


Just pin this advertisement to your business 
letterhead and we'll send you FREE and with- 
out obligation our newest Portfolio of samples 
and price list. 


UNIVERSAL LITHO. & STATIONERY CO. 


Diversey at Kildare Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone: Spaulding 7000 








3000 outside ROOMS 3oc0 BATHS 25° ye 


PRODUCTS . 
. SERVICES 


that will help you 
—to reduce expenses 
—to increase profits 


are advertised in this issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. Read these 
advertisements with the knowledge 
that they are business news. There's 
many a dollar in expenses saved 
and profits increased, hidden in 
these advertisements. Find those 
hidden dollars for yourself. Read 
every advertisement including 
those in the new BUYERS’ GUIDE 
department on page 62. 


ADVERTISING is 
BUSINESS NEWS 
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THE WORLD 
WITH A FENCE 
AROUND, IT 








the spirit of 
SERVICE 


WOULD BE WILLING AT 


HOTEL LENNOX 
IN SAINT LOUIS 


We expect you, our guest, to have your 
whims. To want to be humored. To want 
to be catered to. We expect you to crave 
more than the comforts of home in this, 
your home in St. Louis. Every Lennox 
employee is brought up with a con- 
sciousness of this hotel’s accent on 
service. You'll sense this in your every 
contact here. 


Fine Food is another reflection 
of the will to serve better. 


RATES 
50% of all rooms for 


$3.50 or less, single 
$5.00 or less, double 


9TH & WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS 
Within 1 Block of Hotel Mayfair — under same management 





| Business Turns to 
_ Air Travel for Speed 


LAST month in this department there 
was a brief item about the flying experi- 
ence of G. C. Pound, sales manager, 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation. Now 
comes word that J. D. Tew, president, 
B. F. Goodrich Company, has _ recently 


| completed his three-hundredth air round 


trip between Akron and New York. 
It may or may not be some kind of 
record. We are inclined to believe Mr. 


| Tew the champion commercial air traveler 


of America, but would be delighted to 
hear of other business men who have 
outflown him. 

Not every business man realizes how 
much flying his fellow executives are doing 


| these days. With commercial aviation 
| observing its tenth birthday this year, it 


may be of interest to check some facts 
about the growth, most of which has been 
in the past five years which, by a coin- 
cidence, have been depression years. The 
following figures prove that: 

1930 1935 


Passenger-miles flown 
by all U. S. air lines 95,000,000 
Mail pound-miles 
(on domestic lines) 
Express 


313,410,560 


7,000,000 
143 tons 


13,276,023 
1,907 tons 

The air lines are constantly being 
called upon to supply new capital for 


| new equipment. United Air Lines is a 
| good example. In 1933 it put into service 


the first three-mile-a-minute twin-engined 
transports, the famous Boeing 247. Those 
planes cost about $5,000,000. Last year 


| United spent $1,000,000 in repowering 
| these airplanes to make them nineteen 


miles an hour faster and to incorporate 
in them new features of soundproofing 


| and interior appointments. 


Within the next sixty days United will 
take delivery of the first of ten 21-pas- 
senger type twin-engined transports for 
service on its Chicago-New York and 
Chicago-California routes. These planes 
cost $100,000 apiece. American Airlines, 
Inc., will put twenty of these air giants 
into service soon. 











































United Air Lines is also committed 
with TWA, American, Eastern and Pan- 
American airlines to the development of 
a 40-passenger type airplane which will 
be in service on the airways in 1938. 

By the end of the summer, United will 
have in operation sixty twin-engined 
transports and at the present time is fly- 
ing 1,500,000 miles a month. This year, 
this one company will carry more than 
200,000 passengers. These figures illus- 
trate the growth of air transportation. 

An impression has been formed, be- 
cause of the superdramatization of the 
occasional airplane mishap, that air 
transport has not gone forward in safety. 
That is not true. The safety of air trans- 
portation is increasing. Here are the offi- 
cial government figures on safety of air 
line travel and motor vehicles: 

Foreign and domestic air lines of the 
United States had one fatality for each 
24,000,000 passenger-miles. 

There was a passenger fatality every 
18,000,000 miles in a motor vehicle. 

Thus commercial aviation in the United 
States is safer than riding in a private 
automobile. Last year 36,000 people were 
killed and 895,000 injured in motor acci- 
dents. But due to the dramatization of 
airplane accidents, the average person 
unthinkingly believes that he is safer in 
an automobile than in an airplane, when 
he is not. 


Advertising Federation 
Boston Meeting 


OLDTIMERS will get a thrill out of 
hearing S. C. Dobbs address the Adver- 
tising Federation in Boston on Sunday 
morning, June 28, at Faneuil Hall. Per- 
haps none have forgotten what Dobbs did 
for organized advertising. He whipped 
the early advertising club movement into 
shape, and as president of the movement, 
then known by another name, Dobbs 
brought people into the advertising clubs, 
won their cooperation as no one else could 
have done. As the famed advertising man- 
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ager of Coca-Cola, Dobbs set the early 
policies and developed many of the meth- 
ods which put Coca-Cola in a class by 
itself. Many of his policies have been 
adhered to as fundamental in Coca-Cola 
sales and advertising methods, to this 
day. Mr. Dobbs is now an Atlanta banker. 

He was president of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, now the 
Advertising Federation of America, from 
1909 to 1911. Another oldtimer on the 
program is George W. Coleman, presi- 
dent from 1911 to 1913. If our memory 
is correct, Mr. Coleman was elected at 
the famed Dallas meeting of the adver- 
tising clubs, when Dallas first stepped out 
and drew national attention to its ability 
to entertain a big convention. Cham- 
pagne, served from washtubs, was just 
one of the features of that convention. 
While the conviviality of the early meet- 
ings may have disappeared there are still 
plenty of advertising men who wouldn’t 
miss a convention. 


Illinois Central 
Green Diamond Schedule 


LATEST of the superspeed trains is the 
Illinois Central Green Diamond which 
speeds between Chicago and St. Louis in 
four and one-half hours. It leaves Chi- 
cago at 5:00 p.m. to arrive in St. Louis at 


BUSINESS TIPS 


Institutional Book on Salt 


SOONER or later every business man 
thinks of getting out a purely institutional 
booklet, designed to answer the many re- 
quests which trickle into every office for 
general and specific information about 
the organization, its business, its factor- 
ies, properties, processes and equipment. 

Oftentimes an anniversary, the intro- 
duction of a new product, payment of di- 
vidends, or some other business milestone 
is used as a peg on which to hang the 
theme for these booklets. Yet such a peg 
isn’t an absolute necessity. Every busi- 
ness ought to have something in the way 
of a folder, a booklet, or a catalog, which 
will give any prospect a fairly compre- 
hensive idea of the size, extent and im- 
portance of its physical plant and manu- 
facturing facilities. 

International Salt Company has re- 
cently produced a booklet called “Salt 
Empire,” which admirably answers the 
purposes outlined above. Profusely illus- 
trated with dramatic photographs of salt 
production equipment and facilities, the 
booklet immediately creates a favorable 
impression that International must be an 
important factor in its industry. Business 
men contemplating similar booklets 
should inspect a copy of “Salt Empire” 
for ideas and inspiration. 





9:55 p.m. Back to Chicago it leaves St. 
Louis at 8:55 a.m., arriving in Chicago 
at 1:50 p.m. The Green Diamond is a 
five-car, articulated, air-conditioned, Die- 
sel-electric-powered train. There are two 
parlor coaches, parlor car, combination 
mail and baggage car, and the power 
car. On several preschedule trips, a group 
of Chicago business leaders made the 
round trip to St. Louis, meeting with the 
St. Louis Association of Commerce at 
luncheon, returning to Chicago the same 
day. 


Western Travel Crowds 
Hotels and Pullmans 


A SUBSCRIBER who has just returned 
from a trip which included visits to 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Bakersfield, 
Fresno, Sacramento, Stockton, San Fran- 
cisco, Oakland, Eugene, Salem, Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Boise, Poca- 
tello, Logan, Ogden, Salt Lake, Cheyenne, 
Denver, Omaha and other points, reports 
that subscribers traveling in this terri- 
tory should make Pullman reservations 
early and write ahead for hotel accom- 
modations. Business in his line, a specialty, 
is 20 to 50 per cent better than last 
year, with every evidence of continued 
improvement. “The west is in good shape,” 
he ends his letter. 


Ready-Made Business Buildings 


WIDESPREAD publicity for the pre- 
fabricated home has brought much inter- 
est in this new form of construction. Al- 
though not everyone knows it, much 
progress has been made in the field of 
small business buildings by the prefabri- 
cators of steel buildings. Among the com- 
panies which have done excellent work in 
this field is Porcelain Steel Buildings 
Company which not only has developed a 
splendid type of porcelain steel building 
but which has made exhaustive studies 
into the sales value of these buildings to 
the business occupants of them. In a re- 
cent publication called “Porcelain Steel 
Modern Business Units,” there is con- 
siderable information and many illustra- 
tions of these modern business units. If 
interested in small business buildings, by 
all means obtain a copy of this book. 


Booklet on Office 
Duplication 


SOME months back, when we printed a 
report on office duplication methods and 
equipment, a number of subscribers wrote 
for extra copies, because the report was 
packed with suggestions for the better 
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Genuinely 
Friendly 


In CLEVELAND it’s 
e THE HOLLENDEN 


In COLUMBUS it’s 
e THE NEIL HOUSE 


In AKRON it's 


e THE MAYFLOWER 


In TOLEDO it's 
e THE NEW SECOR 


In DAYTON it's 
e THE BILTMORE 


In SAVANNAH (Ga.) it's 
e THE OGLETHORPE 


In MIAMI BEACH it's 
e THE FLEETWOOD 

















ir telem -celel es 
with BATH, RADIO 


$7.50 


from single 
AND $3.50 DOUBLE 





Whether you come to New © 
York for business or plea- 
sure, you'll find the Lincoln, 

one of Gotham’s largest and cs 
newest hotels, offers you - 

superior accommodations for” <n 
your hotel dollar in NewYork. ~ 

@ One block to Times Square... 

3 blocks to Sth Avenue...8 min-" 

utes to Wall Street...69 aw it 
within 6 blocks. e 
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44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Avenue 
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Binders 


Index Tabs 





NEW FLEXIBLE SPRING POST 
SELF BINDER 


CUTS BINDER COSTS IN HALF 


@ SAVE 50% by adopting the JOYCE Double 
Duty Self Binder. Serves for current use... 
then does Double Duty as a storage binder, and 
is made to fit any size sheet or form. 

Bind your Loose Leaf Records yourself in 
your own office. 
TRIAL OFFER: Send us sample sheet showing 
size of holes and punchings and we'll make up 
a sample binder for a trial in your office. Or 
write today for illustrated folder “Cutting 
Binder Costs 50%.” 





and it ALWAYS opens flat 


The Edward J. Joyce Filing Co. 


CHICAGO 


56 W. WASHINGTON STREET 








Card Advertiser 


GET MORE BUSINESS 


2 USE POST-CARD ADS * 


Now you can illustrate, print and address the 
ecards yourself — all operations —on a simple 
little machine called the 


ELLIOTT CARDVERTISER 


Uncle Sam furnishes the penny postal cards 

. you have no cuts to buy or type to set. Busi- 
nesses of all kinds—Retailers, Manu- e 
facturers, Wholesalers—are rapidly 
discovering the big results from 
post-card messages sent to cus- 
tomers and prospects. 
Cardvertiser models 
from $60 to $150. Write 
on business stationery 
and receive sample 
ecards your line. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
153 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 
















Directories 


EXECUTIVES HAND BOOK 


Containing names, addresses, and 
affiliations of over 15,000 Executives in 
the Pittsburgh District 


and 


over 5,000 Corporations, Banks, Firms 
and Institutions. Price $25.00. 


Official 
Directors Register 
Of Pittsburgh 
Westinghouse Building 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
(Books sent upon approval) 




















Mail Sales Promotion 


WHY WASTE POSTAGE 


on lifeless letters when you can have them 
worded with a winning wiggle by 


JED SCARBORO, Maplewood, N 
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RAND MAK-UR-OWN 


All Transparent Celluloid 
INDEX TABS 


CLIP TABS TO 
ANY SIZE— 


Make any tabs you 
want—when and how 
you want them. The 
transparent skirts 
cannot hide any in- 
formation. 


Sa 





CLASSIFY AS 
REQUIRED— 

Attach to any record. 
Made in 6-inch strips. 
Seven colors. Three 
extensions. Your Sta- 
tioner Sells Them. 


Write for free samples and prices 
The VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., Inc 
550 Payne Ave. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Chairs—Folding 








STEEL 
FOLDING 
CHAIRS 


Solve your port- 
able seating prob- 
lem with these 
durable, comfort- 
able and safe 
Lyon Steel Fold- 
ing Chairs. 
Ask for Bulletin 
835-B 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, Incorporated 
334 Montgomery St. Aurora, Illinois 

















Adding Machines—Used 





BARGAIN S, mmm 


Adding Machines, Typewriters, 
Duplicators, Multigraphs, Dic- 
tating Machines, and Office 
Supplies. Write for FREE il- amas coer 
lustrated book of bargains! c= 


520 : 
Pruitt Bldg. INC. 


Expense Books 











YOUR SALESMEN 


Deserve the best. Supply them with 
BEACH’S “COMMON SENSE” 
EXPENSE BOOKS 
Get them from your stationer or write us for 
sample and prices 
BEACH PUBLISHING CO. 

1351 Book Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 














Advertising Lead Pencils 








HEXAGON ADVERTISING PENCILS 
144 fine quality hexagon pencils, assorted fin- 
ishes, each imprinted in large golden letters 


.with your firm name, $2.80 postpaid. Special 


quantity prices to large users. Write 
ADVERTISING PENCIL COMPANY 
Walbrook 50 Baltimore, Maryland 








use of various duplicating machines and 
processes and suggestions for improving 
all kinds of office messages, such as sales 
bulletins, announcements, etc. 

So many requests were received that 
the publishers have decided to reprint this 
report in booklet form. The booklets will 
be available soon. Just drop a note to the 
editorial department and ask for a copy 
of “Spreading the News.” 


A Portfolio of 
Sales Ideas 


SALES promotion and advertising man- 
agers and others who spend the com- 
pany’s money for direct mail, catalogs, 
broadsides and printed promotion of all 
kinds should make it a point to get on the 
mailing list of International Paper Com- 
pany to receive its occasional port- 
folios of actual samples of varied kinds 
of printing done on Ticonderoga Vellum. 
A recent release is an interesting port- 
folio of samples of letterheads, envelopes, 
announcements, booklets, etc. It is worthy 
of a place in any promotion or advertising 
man’s idea file. 


More Facts About 
Rotogravure 


BECAUSE this recovery market may 
continue to be spotty, business men are 
more than usually interested in sales ef- 
forts which are concentrated in areas 
where business is best. Right today there 
is a vast difference in the rate and ac- 
celeration of recovery in different mar- 
kets. One of the oldest axioms in mar- 
keting is to hit hardest those territories 
where business is best. There is a very 
trite saying to this effect but we can’t 
remember it this morning. Anyway you 
may be interested in the Kimberly-Clark 
Corporation’s release of a Gallup survey 
on reading and buying habits of the read- 
ers of twenty newspapers in sixteen cities. 
Of course, the report was prepared in 
the hope of interesting you in rotogravure 
advertising, but that is no reason why 
you may not obtain some helpful facts 
from it. We suggest you write for a copy. 


Market Study of 
Milwaukee 


THE Milwaukee Journal has recently 
completed a study of the greater Milwau- 
kee market. This is one of the Journal’s 
annual services. The survey analyzes the 
buying habits of Milwaukee families, the 
trend of package and bulk volume and 
the percentage of store distribution by 
various brands. Much of the information 
is based on replies to questionnaires by 
housewives. It is especially interesting to 
the manufacturers of automobiles, build- 
ing equipment, grocery products, house- 
hold appliances, toilet goods and tobacco 
and cigars. Sent without charge by Mil- 
waukee Journal. 
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Letters and 
Comment 


(Continued from page 5) 


The outfit, calling itself the Midland 
Turf Bureau, has copied, almost word for 
word, the contract form used by Babson’s 
Reports, Incorporated. The turf bureau 
promotes an idea which it claims to be an 
original discovery whereby subscribers to 
its “service” can enjoy winnings averag- 
ing 20 per cent a month on the invest- 
ment. All that is necessary is to pay the 
bureau $10 a month in advance. The order 
blank reads: 

“I employ you as agents to prepare for 
me your supervised service for one 
month, and thereafter until you receive a 
written notice to discontinue. Your charge 
to me will be $10 a month, payable 
monthly in advance. 

“I agree to treat all your bulletins, 
reports, opinions and advices as confiden- 
tial, understanding that while they are 
based upon data believed by you to be 
reliable you do not guarantee their ac- 
curacy or assume liability for them. I 
therefore waive all claims for damages in 
connection therewith.” 

The order blank of Babson’s Reports, 
Incorporated, reads: 

“I employ you as agents to prepare for 
me your Investor’s Envelope No. F-436. 
The total cost for me will be $3.00, check 
for which I enclose. 

“TI agree to treat all your bulletins, re- 
ports, opinions and advices as confidential, 
understanding that while they are based 
on data believed by you to be reliable, 
you do not guarantee their accuracy or 
assume liability for them. I therefore 
waive all claim for damages in connec- 
tion therewith.” 

It would seem that, if the eminent turf 
authorities do no more research of origi- 
nal work than they have done in the 
preparation of their order blank, their 
work will be hackneyed indeed! 


Social Security Deductions 
Salesmen’s Commissions 
To the Editor: 


Kindly refer to the article in your 
April issue regarding the Social Security 
Act, on page 7, and let us know if this 
act applies to salesmen on a commission, 
but who carry several lines of other 
manufacturers.—M. JoHNsoNn, secretary, 
Uncas Manufacturing Company, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. 


Mr. Jounson: Unless the government 
will classify your salesman as what they 
call an “independent contractor,” the 
commissions you pay him will be taxable. 

So far there has not been enough rul- 
ings to determine for sure just whom 
the government will call an independent 
contractor, but if your salesman is sub- 
ject to any of the ordinary rules or con- 
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Chairs—Posture 


Calendars of All Kinds 








STURGIS 


POSTURE CHAIRS 
- 
© Reduce Fatigue 
© Increase Efficiency 
¢ Promote Mental 
Alertness 
e Improve Health 


* 
Easy, Quick Adjust- 
ments—No Tools 


Sold ieaiuae Through Office Equipment 
Dealers. Write for Particulars. 








Sturgis Posture Chair Co., Sturgis, Mich. 








Stapling Machines—Staples 








New PLIER MODEL 








No. 52 ie 
Replacing the H.54, this new plier has 
10 new features which makes it handy 
and most desirable for general fasten- 
ing work in the office, home factory or 
school. Write us about it. 


HOTCHKISS SALES CO., Norwalk, Conn. 











Our 1937 Catalog 


shows several new numbers and inven- 
tions, making our lines complete with 
all styles and sizes of desk pads and 
stands, as well as the “DAILY DATE,” 
“TODAY—IS” all sizes of refills and 
completes for commercial, and advertis- 
ing uses. A 3c investment will convince 
you of a 40% saving on all your needs 
in these lines. 


Write for our 1937 catalog NOW! 
It’s free and no obligation. 
PERFECT PEERLESS CALENDAR CO. 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 














Maps 

















House Organs 





VVVVVVVVVVVVVYVVVVY 
The VERY FIRST CUSTOMER 


for our new eight-pages-and-cover syndicated 
house organ, after only three issues, has 
doubled his order. 

You'll like this magazine—it’ll do a fine good- 
will and good-business building job for you 
—and its cost is modest. Sample gladly to 
executives. 

THE FLEISHMAN BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS 

1600 Mercantile Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jerry Fleishman, Editor 
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Letterhead Specialists 





LETTERHEADS 


Content 20 water- 5 0 
marked bond, sean fin- 

ish, size 81x11. Printed Pe et M in 
black, 1000 for $3.50. 5M Lots 


Includes delivery east of Rocky Mountains 
Samples on request 
LOW PRICES ON ALL PRINTING 
Office Forms, Brochures, Broadsides, etc. 
SHELLY PRESS, Dept. B 
Pictorial Review Bldg., 222 W. 39th St., N. Y. 





Printing Plates 









$1.10 postPaio 

7 GOOD PRINTING PLATES 

and QUICK SERVICE 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
and PRICE LIST 


BOXx 273 
— DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 





COUNTY MAPS 
10c¢ 


With town lists and populations 


Write for sample and 
business getting plan 


CHARLES D. HEVENOR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y: 














Stock Cuts 








CUTALOG 
STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of ready 
made cuts; it is free; write 
today. 
COBB SHINN 
40 Jackson Place 
Indianapolis Indiana 














Forecasting 











CHALLENGE YOURSELF! 


® 


Only one out of 4000 executives scored 100% 
on the 25 questions on business and market 
conditions in “Test Your Knowledge.” The 
average was 64%. Questions and correct answers 
sent free. Also **Half-Hour Lessons in Forecast- 
ing—the Truth About Forecasting.’’ Plainly written 
by authorities, endorsed by leading economists. 
No salesman will call. Write Institute of Forecasting. Div. 2FA. 


WILLIAM DUNNIGAN and ASSOCIATES 
111 North Wacker Drive . HICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Adding Machine Rolls 





WHITE BOND 
adding machine paper rolls cut free from 
lint, packed 100 rolls per case, $5.00 per case 
Chicago, Boston or New York City. Sample on 
request. 
THE CLARK CO., Burlington, Vermont 
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Office Appliances—Used 


Sales Cases 





YOUNG 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO. 


TYPEWRITERS 
BOOKKEEPING 
CALCULATING 
ADDING 
MACHINES 









Write for Our 
Handsome 
Free Catalog 


210 W. ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 





Smart—Practical—Durable—Efficient 





Different Styles, Sizes and Grades to 
Meet Every Requirement—in Stock 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


2327 N. Crawford Ave. 
Cases for 35 Years’’ 





“MY PAL” “tring sit 





Chicago 
| “‘Maintaining Leadership in Better Sales 
| 
























DARTNELL STANDARD 
MANAGEMENT FORMS 


Save Time and Money 


SALESMAN’s APPLICATION BLank—Used by 
more than 3,000 concerns to find weak points 
in applicants for positions as salesmen. A 
four-page form embodying the best features 
of many forms. 81% x 11 inches. 


GENERAL APPLICATION BLANK—A standard 
form widely used for employing office and 
salaried workers. A four-page form that is 
searching without being inquisitive. 814 x 
11 inches. 


Expense Account Forms—Preferred by 
some accounting departments to expense 
books, because they are easier to audit and 
file. Weekly. 814 x 11 inches. 


AuToMOBILE Expense Books — Accordian 
fold books arranged so that a salesman can 
keep current day on top, making it easy 
to jot down expenses. Vest pocket size. 


Auto Expense Buanks—Arranged for sales- 
men using company cars or their own cars on 
an allowance basis. 814 x 11 inches. 


SALESMEN’S REFERENCE Forms—Simplified 
form for sending out to names of previous 
employers and references given by persons 
seeking employment as salesmen. 814 x 11 
inches. 


Write for FREE Samples 
DARTNELL CORPORATION, Publishers 


4660 Ravenswoop Ave. Cuicaaco, U.S. A. 




















trol which require him to work accord- 
ing to your direction I feel confident that 
the tax will apply. 

For ten cents you can obtain from the 
United States Government Printing Office 
a booklet published by the United States 
Treasury Department, entitled “Regula- 
tions 90 Relating to the Excise Tax on 
Employers under Title 9 of the Social 
Security Act.” This booklet will give you 
a great deal of hereto unpublished in- 
formation about this Act. 


Canadian Manufacturer 
Wants Things to Make 
To the Editor: 


Do you know of any American firms 
wanting to open a branch or assembling 
plant here in Canada? 1 am looking for 
some lines to make over here, if possible, 
not being made at present, over here. I 
have a well-equipped furniture or wood- 
working plant; also have certain ma- 
chines for light iron or steel work such 
as drills and punches.—Cuarties A. 
Moore, Stratford, Canada. 


Zellers, President of 
Sales Executives Club 


John A. Zellers, vice president of Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., was elected president 
of the Sales Executives Club of New York 
at the annual election meeting in the 
Roosevelt Hotel. Mr. Zellers was a “dark 
horse” candidate put up for a write-in 
vote on the regular ballot by an “Inde- 
pendent Committee of 100,” which con- 
ducted one of the most intensive direct- 
mail campaigns ever seen in any member- 
ship organization. 

Fen K. Doscher, sales promotion man- 
ager of Lily-Tulip Cup Corporation, was 
elected first vice president of the organi- 
zation; John H. Moore, president of 
London House, Ltd., was elected second 
vice president; Carl Eberhard, New York 
representative of Federal Electric Com- 
pany, was elected secretary, and Charles 
J. Cutajar was elected treasurer. 


Books on 
Buying Quality 
To the Editor: 


The May issue of AMerican BvusINEss 
referred to four books on buying, and we 
would be particularly interested in secur- 
ing the name of the publisher.—R. S. 
Tuompson, sales manager, Cownie Tan- 
ning Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Mr. THomprson: If you will write to 
G. R. Schaeffer, publicity director, Mar- 
shall Field and Company, State and 
Randolph Streets, Chicago, he will be 
glad to send you the four books on buy- 
ing referred to in the May issue of 
AMERICAN BUSINESS. 
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Fellowship in Business 


OMING back from the convention of the Na- 

tional Federation of Sales Executives at 

St. Louis, I met a chap with some very 

definite views about associations. It was his 

conviction that if business men would spend less time 

at meetings and more time at their desks, it would be 

a great thing for the country. Then he added: “If I 

were to lay end to end, all the speeches I have heard 

in the last ten years, they would reach exactly from 
Nowhere to Noplace.” 

I agree that some of the free speeches at business 
meetings are worth just about what they cost. I have 
dozed through a good many of them, just as I am 
sure a lot of people have dozed through mine. Yet 
admitting all that, I find myself more active than 
ever in association work this year—president of two 
local groups, the sales executives and the business 
paper publishers ;chairmanof our Rotary publications 
committee, and vice president of a national organi- 
zation of sales executives. It all takes time—time that 
could well be spent at my desk. It means listening 
to six or seven speeches a month—and most of them 
rather dull. Is it worth while? Is the time yow give to 
this sort of thing worth while? Or are we both damn 
fools as the man from St. Louis would have us believe? 

If our only yardstick of business profits is dollars, 
and if we measure our every activity by the noise it 
makes on the cash register, then I say, don’t join any- 
thing. Keep out of your trade association; fight shy 
of the local service clubs; have nothing to do with 
executives organized on functional lines. In the first 
place, with such a philosophy, you probably won’t 
put much into these associations and you may be per- 
fectly certain you won’t take much out. It takes more 
than dues to make a successful association. And you 
probably won’t make many friends, for people haven’t 
much use for the man who joins a club for business- 
first purposes. If you are that sort of bird, stay 
at your desk. Keep your head buried in your papers. 
But don’t blame anyone but yourself if you and your 
business soon die of hardening of the arteries. 

If, however, you measure profit by the friends you 
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make as well as the money you bank; if you agree 
with Theodore Roosevelt that every man owes some- 
thing to his profession and are not satisfied to go 
through life taking all you can get but giving noth- 
ing in return, then join at least one local fellowship 
group. Isn’t it worth sitting through a bad speech 
to make a business friend? Isn’t it worth something to 
get away from your cabbage patch for a few hours 
a week and exchange ideas and points of view with 
other business men? After all, you know we are only 
on this earth a very few years. Most of us have but 
twenty years at best in the harness. Why not spend 
1 per cent of those remaining years doing what we 
can to make this world a better place in which to live, 
and enjoy the fellowship of men with whom we have 
something in common? 

A business friendship is an intangible sort of thing 
that sometimes pays unexpected dividends. A few 
years ago a man whom I had come to know through 
membership in a national publishing organization 
called me on the telephone. He was a competitor, but 
a man for whom I have great admiration. He made 
me a proposition, out of the clear, on which I expect 
to realize a hundred thousand dollars’ profit. Up to 
that telephone call, I might have said, with my friend 
of St. Louis, the time spent going to the meet- 
ings of that group had been largely wasted; that is, 
it would have been wasted if I used the cash register 
measuring stick. 

Just the other day one of the big office equipment 
manufacturers announced the appointment of a new 
executive vice president. I happen to know that this 
man was picked for that post largely because he had 
become acquainted with the head of the business dur- 
ing the NRA when both worked seventeen hours a day 
drafting a code for their trade association. At the 
time it seemed like time wasted for both men. But out 
of it came a fellowship that has since borne fruit. 
And so it goes. 

Truly there is a world of wisdom and truth in that 
Rotarian creed: “They profit most who serve best.” 
Don’t let anyone ever tell you differently.—QJ. C. A. 
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25,000 
names at her 
finger tips 








%* “Mrs. A. B. Jones, 160 Hunt Street, 
twenty-one dollars.” Credit information 
must be immediately available. Customers 
cannot be kept waiting. Slow service may 
mean that a valuable patron is lost. 

In any business where such situations 
arise many times a day, Postindex Visible 
Files are invaluable. Immediately, without 
leaving the telephone, the demand for in- 
formation is met. Credit ratings, price and 
cost reference, and similar information is 
quickly available to the data clerk. 

On the Postindex Rotary File, shown 
above, several operators can work at once. 
There is room for 48 panels. Three-strip 
panels carry 522 one-line records, giving the 
operator over twenty-five thbusand names at 
her finger tips! 

Indexes are typed on heavy paper, and 
require no celluloid tubes or special holding 
devices. The four most popular Postindex 
Models are illustrated here. Send for our 
new Catalog. 


POSTINDEX FOR FAST REFERENCE 





Sostindex 
tsible files 


Postinpex Co., Jamestown, N. Y., Dept. A-7 


Please send me a copy of your new catalog 
with a [ set of Sales Control Forms. 
] Credit Forms. [] Stock Control Forms. 
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Are Credit Unions 
Unfair Competition? 
To the Editor: 

Did you notice the striking similarity 
between the theories responsible for cur- 
rent conditions described in the articles 
entitled, “Tempest in the Co-op Tea- 
pot” and “Why Is Business Strong for 
Credit Unions?” in the June issue of 
your magazine? Each of these consumer 
agencies is sponsored by the same man— 
Edward A. Filene, of Boston. Each is an 
organized drive against commercial enter- 
prises engaged in business for profit. 

Your two articles in one issue, read 
and compared, point out the extreme in- 
consistency of executives of oil companies, 
packing houses and other commercial 
enterprises “urging a fight against the 
co-ops” on one page and on another sing- 
ing the praises of “co-ops” in their own 
corporations. It seems to make a differ- 
ence who is having profits cut by co- 
operative competition. 

Your presentation of the cause of the 
credit unions is very interesting but it 
shows only one side of the picture. There 
is more than the question of competition 
with existing agencies such as industrial 
banks—which are prepared and willing to 
serve the same group of borrowers more 
economically? What about inherent weak 
spots in the program, such as: 

1. The loan committees of credit unions 
seldom are experienced in granting credit. 
They operate on theories similar to small- 





town bankers that they are personally 
| acquainted with the applicants. 

| 2. Few credit unions are members of 
| retail credit bureaus. They have no ex- 
| act knowledge of the existing obligations 
| of men to whom they make loans, or their 
previous pay records elsewhere. 

8. Credit union loans lack diversifica- 
tion. They are made to men within a 
restricted group or single industry. 

4. Loans to fellow employees lack the 
element of confidential dealings desired 
by most borrowers. If John Doe is going 
to have an addition to his family, he may 
not want his fellow workman to know 
he must borrow money to pay the doctor. 





5. In times of economic stress, pro- 
longed strikes or slack employment, the 
borrowers—all employed in one place— 
cannot keep up their payments, and 
those with savings (credit union shares) 
cannot make withdrawals. 

6. Losses, if suffered, fall on those who 
can least afford them. Credit unions do 
not have Federal insurance to protect the 
savings of employees invested in shares. 
Reports are made of 100 new credit 
unions a month, but no information seems 
to be available on the large number 
which abandon the plan after learning 
the vast amount of detail work involved 
in making, collecting and accounting for 
time-payment loans. 

7. If the loan volume becomes large, it 
means that one or more full-time em- 
ployees must do the credit union work. 
Then it merely becomes another loan 
company, with office rent, heat, light and 
other overhead paid by the employer of 
the borrowers. 

8. Credit unions seldom insure their 
loans against the death of the borrower. 
Almost all industrial banks protect co- 
signers and widows with automatic can- 
cellation insurance—that is, if the bor- 
rower dies or is permanently disabled, 
any unpaid balance is cancelled. In the 
event of a serious epidemic or a localized 
accident of any magnitude, losses would 
be heavy and would fall on widows— 
co-makers or the credit unions. 

9. Many borrowers of credit unions 
have loans elsewhere, frequently at sev- 
eral places where personal credit is avail- 
able. This aggravates a bad situation as 
it relates to what we know as “chronic 
borrowers.” They merely have another 
place to go to pile one lean on top of 
another. 

Credit unions will thrive in many places, 
if properly supervised and managed. With 
overhead expense paid by employer cor- 
porations, many tax exemptions and a 1 
per cent a month interest charge paid 
by borrowers they have an “edge” in 
many respects over the industrial bank 
with high costs for office rental, salaries, 
insurance, heat, light and similar items; 
heavy taxes, and a lower interest income 
from borrowers. 
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BusiNEss Forms designed to solve 
problems should never create them. 
Yet multiplying through the years, 
forms frequently do just that. They 
create the big problem of handling 
and writing them. 

Underwood Elliott Fisher Fanfold 
Machines have supplied the solution 
for thousands of businesses. They 
take all of your related forms (a 
dozen if you like) combined in a single 
Fanfold unit. They write them at a sin- 
gle typing at top speed with absolute 
accuracy and astounding economies. 

Fanfold Machines and forms take 
no time out for inserting and removing 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 


< Famfold Machines 


FOR FORM - 
SWAMPED BUSINESSES — 









FANFOLD... EFFICIENCY BY THE MILE” 






2 
< 


w 


carbons. They demand no shuffling to 
assure alignment. Fanfold Machines 
do all of these jobs automatically... 
and in a mere split-second of time. 
Inthe Fanfold Machine, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher offers a complete busi- 
ness system that in thousands 
of organizations today is / 







/ ZF 
handling the form detail of 
buying and selling...collect-  \ c 
ing and paying...billingand \_ 7/7 


Nam 


Address_—. 


City 


With this machine you can group all related forms in a 
single continuous Fanfold unit... write them at a single 
typing... with automatic handling of paper and carbons 


receiving . , . producing and shipping. 
Challenge us to prove that Fanfold 
Machines are the answer to your prob- 
lem. Just telephone the nearest Branch 
or, mail the coupon for free copy of 
“Modern Record Writing the Fanfold 
Way.” Every machine is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service 
facilities. 

Accounting Machine Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Accounting Machines... Typewriters... Adding Ma- 
chines... Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
\Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 







j 


Accounting Machine Division 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Please mail without obligation to me free copy 
of ‘‘Modern Record Writing the Fanfold Way.”’ 
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This 
Handsome Meg 
PENCIL : 
WINS 

SALES 


Every- 


where WRITE 


It / . F- for 
Goes: FREE 


SAMPLE 
and Full 
Details 


Tou af 


INCREASED 
BUSINESS ? 


Sell with Dur-0-Lites! 


We all forget fast. Only one man in ten can 
remember a good story overnight. Numbers, 
names, addresses slip our minds even quicker. 

That is why so many successful selling 
organizations use Dur-O-Lites to get the 
jump on competition by keeping their sales 
messages right before the eyes of good cus- 
tomers and prospects. Dur-O-Lites are con- 
stant day after day after day salesmen! They 
create a friendly reception for your product. 

Your trade-mark, your name and address, 
and a friendly message reproduced on pearl- 
barreled Dur-O-Lite No. 49 breaks down 
sales resistance, smooths complaints, makes 
and keeps customers for you. 

Every last man who gets this faithful 
writing instrument from you will write 
your reputation up to a new high. Your 
sales, too, will reach new high figures, as 
Dur-O-Lite users everywhere can testify. 

FREE SAMPLE to Chief Executives, Sales 
Managers, Advertising Managers of estab- 
@ lished firms. Please write on company letter- @ 


head and state your title. Include a reproduc- 
tion of your trade-mark and sales message. 


DUR-O-LITE PENCIL CO. 


1001 N. 25th Ave. MELROSE PARK, ILL. 
On the edge of Chicago 


The next time a “Big Business” man 
“beefs” about competition from coopera- 
tives, ask him how many “co-ops” he is 
paternalizing in his own establishment. 
—Myron R. Bone, editor, American In- 
dustrial Banker, Fort Wayne. 


Mr. Bone: While there may be a seem- 
ing inconsistency between the points of 
view expressed in these two articles, 
actually they both square with our fre- 
quently repeated belief that the first duty 
of business is to serve society. Our system 
of private enterprise can be justified only 
so long as it gives society greater value, 
in goods and services, than any other sys- 
tem offers. Credit unions and “co-ops,” 
like the mail-order house and the chain 
store, exist by the permission of their 
competitors and in most instances come 
in through the door which inefficient man- 
agers of competitors leave open. Per- 
haps both credit unions and co-ops may 
render the American system a real serv- 
ice by supplying the kick in the pants 
which some elements in our system need. 


& 
Who Wins This Bet? 


To the Editor: 


American Business and System re- 
cently carried an article entitled, “This 
Schedule Helps Cut Auto Expenses,” 
which we understand is known as the 
Dartnell Auto Allowance Schedule. This 
plan has been discussed at length by 
several members of our organization but 
there is some doubt as to just how it is 
to be interpreted and a bet has been made 
which we will ask you to decide. 

Party A claims that if a salesman is 
employed and advised that he is allowed 
the revised schedule of auto allowances 
under Class A and for the first week he 
works has a mileage of 200 miles, he is 
allowed $8.30. If on the second week his 
mileage is 425 miles, he is allowed $17.85. 
If on the third week, due to various con- 
ditions, his mileage is only 40 miles, he 
is allowed the sum of $2.28. In other 
words, the salesman is allowed each week 
the sum set opposite the mileage in this 
table of allowances. 

On the other hand, Party B claims that 
the actual weekly mileage has nothing to 
do with the allowance to be made the 
salesman but it is based on the average 
number of miles driven by the salesman. 
In the case of a new salesman this would 
be an arbitrary amount or would be an 
arbitrary figure based on the experience 
of a previous salesman in the same terri- 
tory. If, for example, it was decided that 
the salesman in the territory should be 
allowed a mileage of 250 miles per week, 
he would be allowed the sum of $10.38 
per week regardless of the actual miles 
driven during any particular week. 

While we realize either one of these 
interpretations might be used, we still 
would like to know what your original 
auto allowance plan actually covered and 
whether Party A or Party B would win 
the bet under these conditions —Franx 
B. Tuompson, president, Glenmore Dis- 
tilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky. 


Mr. THompson: It is always embarrass- 
ing to be the cause of some one’s losing 
money, and for that reason you have put 
us on the spot. Nevertheless, Party A will 
win the money, according to our original 
plan and according to the way the plan 
is used by the company which did the 
original research to determine the allow- 
ance. 


Chicago Sales 
Executives’ Club 
To the Editor: 


Would you please tell me if there is a 
sales executives’ organization in Chicago 
and if so who the secretary of it happens 
to be?—W. W. WituiaMs, Allen B. Wris- 
ley Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Witurams: The Chicago Sales Ex- 
ecutives’ Club meets on the first and third 
Thursday of the month (excepting July 
and August) at the Palmer House. It 
has a membership of approximately one 
hundred. Annual dues are $10 with a $15 
initiation fee. Membership is restricted to 
executives of commercial organizations 
directly responsible for the planning or 
management of sales. The secretary is 
George L. Willman, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago. Other officers are J. C. 
Aspley, Dartnell Corporation, president; 
Frank B. Kennedy, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Company, and E. M. McQuillan, 
Swan-Finch Oil Company, vice presi- 
dents; A. E. Blackstone, Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, treasurer. Directors: Howard 
R. Medici, Visking Corporation; L. E. 
Hooker, Commercial Furniture Company; 
Lee Ragsdale, Western Union Telegraph 
Company; E. H. McCarthy, General Elec- 
tric Supply Company; H. W. Kempnich, 
Becker Roofing Company, and S. L. Rein- 
schreiber, Gartner and Bender, Inc. 


Applause for 
Co-op Article 
To the Editor: 


I read your article, “Tempest in the 
Co-op Teapot,” with a good deal of inter- 
est and think you presented a brief but 
satisfactorily comprehensive outline of co- 
operative activities in the United States. 

Personally, I do not agree with co- 
operative managements who seek to pro- 
mote their organizations by denouncing 
the advertising or merchandising pro- 
grams of commercial concerns. Effective 
advertising and skillful merchandising 
are things the modern cooperatives must 
learn to use if they expect to expand their 
program substantially. There are, of 
course, altogether too many private profit 
organizations which are seriously abusing 
advertising and merchandising technique 
to such an extent that these instruments 
of business are getting a black eye in 
the attitude the general public has toward 
their use—Kennetu Hinsuaw, advertis- 
ing manager, Eastern States Farmers’ 
Exchange, Springfield, Massachusetts. 








